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The Connecticut Woman Suffrage Asso- 
ciation held its 27th annual meeting, Oc- 
tober 7, in Hartford. Mrs. Isabella B. 


Hooker presided and made an address of 


welcome. She was elected president of 
the Association for the 27th time. 


-_-—-— 
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HUMBLE SERVICE. 


BY HARRIET MCEWEN KIMBALL. 





It is an easy thing to say, 
“Thou knowest that I love Thee, Lord!”’ 
And easy in the bitter fray 

For His defence to draw the sword. 


But when at His dear hands we seek 
Some lofty trust for Him to keep, 
To our ambition vain and weak 
How strange His bidding: 

sheep.” 


“Feed my 


“Too mean a task for love,’’ we cry; 
Remembering not if, in our pride, 

We pass His humbler service by, 
Our vows are by our deeds denied. 


O Father! help us to resign 

Our hearts, our strength, our wills to Thee; 
Then even lowliest work of Thine 

Most noble, blest, and sweet will be! 





=_-- 


EDITORIAL NOTES. 


The nomination of the notorious Breck- 
enridge of Kentucky, as the representative 
of the united gold-standard Democrats 
and Republicans of his district, ought to 
convince the most prejudiced remon- 
strants of the need that women should be 
able to represent themselves. When, 
with great effort and the utmost difficulty, 
the women of his district persuaded his 
constituents to defeat him, our opponents 
said that the women’s success showed 
that woman suffrage was needless. But 
now, when, from motives of political ex- 
pediency, common decency is disregarded 
by his triumphant nomination, it is evi- 
dent that ‘‘to be weak is to be miserable.”’ 
The resurrection of this notorious male- 
factor ought to double the membership of 
the woman suffrage associations of his 
district and his State. 


—-—oe---lUU 








The saying, ‘‘Many women, many 
minds,’’ was never better illustrated than 
in the present campaign. Mrs. Elizabeth 
Cady Stanton has come out for free silver; 
the editors of the WomMAN’s JOURNAL are 
strong Republicans; while Miss Susan B. 
Anthony advises women to keep clear of 
alliances with any political party until 
after they have the ballot. 


-_-- 


United States Senator George F. Hoar 
and Mrs. Hoar reached home last week. 
They started for Europe May 5, and have 
spent the last three months at the baths 
in Germany. Senator Hoar was not well 
when he left America, but is now, in ex- 
cellent health. 


-_ 





A meeting in the interest of good citi- 
zenship will be held at the Parker House, 
Boston, October 15, at 2 P.M., by the 
American Women’s Sound Money League. 
Rev. Samuel J. Barrows, nominee for 
Congress from the tenth congressional 
district of Massachusetts, will be the guest 
of honor. 


| Mr. M. H. Gulesian, whose appeal in 
behalf of the schools connected with the 
Armenian church at Marash is published 
| in another column, writes: ‘This church, 
| which I always attended until | left for 
this country, was organized about fifty 
years ago by a handful of sincere and self- 
sacrificing believers. It has been self- 
| supporting for more than thirty-five years, 
and besides taking care of itself has been 
doing missionary work at Zeitoun and 
many other villages around Marash, at 
the same time supporting its own schools. 
In Turkey, all the Christian schools are 
supported by their respective churches. 
Last year the church at Marash was sup- 
porting eight graded schools, which had 
about 400 pupils, boys and girls; but, 
owing to the massacre of last November, 
it has lost its good and helpful members. 
Many of them have been killed, others 
plundered, and unless kind friends out- 
side will help, hundreds of children will 
be left without a chance for an education. 
Will you not, in the name of the Master, 
help some of these little ones, and fill 
their hearts with praise in their time of 
great affliction and need?”’ 


-_-—— 


At Cleveland the other day, during the 
celebration of the anniversary of the Bat- 
tle of Lake Erie, an aged colored woman 
was brought out before the audience as 
the child of a gunner on one of Commo- 
dore Perry’s vessels. She could talk, and 
she told the crowd that perhaps she was 
the most humble person there, for her 
home was in the county infirmary. The 
wife of the governor got up and shook 
the old lady’s hand. ‘The proprietor of 
the leading Democratic paper in Cleveland 
said she should stay in the infirmary no 
longer, the adjutant-general of Ohio moved 
that it be put to vote ‘‘whether this mag- 
nificent old woman shall be allowed to 
end her days in the poorhouse,”’ and there 
was a unanimous negative vote, after a 
citizen had got up and said it had not been 
generally known in Cleveland that this 
daughter of one of Perry’s men was in the 
poorhouse, or it would not have been 
allowed. 


-_--_ 


F. H. Seymour, of Randolph, N. Y., was 
recently nominated by the Populists for 
school commissioner, against a Miss Van 
Rensselaer (who is the regular Republican 
nominee, and who has been indorsed by 
the Democrats). Mr. Seymour is out with 
a letter in which he declines to run. He 
says he is not qualified for the office, and 
ends his letter thus: “I am willing to 
fight through fire and water for the prin- 
ciples laid down by the People’s party, 
but I can never consent to let my name 
go before the people as a candidate for 
any office in opposition to a person whom 
I consider better qualified for the office 
than myself. Consequently I assure you 
that Miss Van Rensselaer will receive my 
earnest support.” 





-_->-e- 


In the appointment of a woman as sex- 
ton of a church in this city, a new field of 
labor is suggested. The Clarendon Street 
Baptist Church society recently held a 
meeting, at which Mrs. William S. Stod- 
dard received an official appointment to 
have the entire charge of the duties usu- 
ally assumed by such. Her work, under 
appointment, began October 1, but she has 
been caring for the church building for the 
last four months. Mrs. Stoddard is the 
widow of William 8S. Stoddard, who for 
more than fifty years, was messenger in 
the treasurer’s office at the State House. 
She has been actively interested in the 
missions and charity work of the church 
for fully twenty years. She is the only 
woman sexton, probably, in New Eng- 
land. 


-_- 


THE HOME CONGRESS. 


The opening of the Home Congress, in 
connection with the World’s Food Fair, 
in Mechanics’ Building, Boston, on last 
Monday evening, was attended by a large 
audience, which included many prominent 
workers for the advancement of educa- 
tion and the promotion of all good causes. 

Mrs. Ellen A. Richardson, the director 
of the Congress, extended greeting to the 
guests and others present, and went on to 
speak of the investigation that has been 





| 





carried on in regard to the relative values | 
of various nutritive foods. She explained | 
the purposes of the Congress. 

Mr. F. A. Hill, secretary of the Massa- | 
chusetts State Board of Education, was | 
introduced as the chairman of the meet- 
ing. Mr. Hill referred to the fact that 
there are ten women teachers to one man 
in the public schools of Massachusetts, 
and spoke of the qualifications needed for 
successful teaching. 

Dr. Harris, United States Commissioner 
of Education, and Superintendent of 


Schools Dutton, of Brookline, also made | 


brief addresses. The latter spoke on 
“The New Education.” 

Mrs. Mary A. Livermore was warmly 
greeted. ‘Of all the institutions of en- 
vironment,”’ she said, ‘‘the home is the 
most powerful for civilization, and the 
woman is the most potent factor in it.”’ 

‘The Food of the Family in its Relation 
to Home Life,’’ was spoken of by Prof. O. 
T. Atwater, of Wesleyan University. He 
said that much of the study of the present 
time converges in the home, and in time 
there will be a science of home, just as 
now there is a science of medicine, of 
pedagogy and of engineering. 

Interesting sessions of the Home Con- 


| methods of street - cleaning. 


gious.’’ Other lectures will be announced 
later. New members may be admitted by 
applying to Miss Babcock, secretary, 75 
Clarkson Street, Dorchester. 

The Boston Political Class will hold its 
first meeting of the year on Oct. 28, in 
order to give its members an opportunity 
to discuss the political situation before 
election. The meeting will be free. 

A Civic Club is to be organized in Wor- 
cester, Mass., which is intended to be of 
practical aid for the public good. It will 
endeavor to place women on the school 
board, and to bring about a reform in the 
The pay of 
women teachers will also be a matter for 
consideration, and the attempt will be 


| made to make their pay equal to that of 


men for the same work. 
The Maine State Federation of Women’s 


| Clubs meets in Portland, Oct. 14 and 15. 


Among the guests will be Mrs. William 
Tod Helmuth, president of Sorosis, and 
Miss Amy Homans, director of the Boston 
School of Gymnastics. A_ reception will 
be given in the Portland City Hall, on 


| Wednesday evening, Oct. 14, in honor of 


evening, daily, as long as the Fair lasts, | 


and numerous distinguished speakers will 
treat of various subjects relating to edu- 
cation and the home. 


-_<-- 


THE NEXT FORTNIGHTLY MEETING. 


Club of the Massachusetts Woman Suf- 
frage Association will be resumed 
Tuesday, Oct. 13, at 2.30 P. M., in the 
parlors of the WoMAN’s JOURNAL, 3 Park 
Street. They will be continued regularly 
through the season in the same place, and 
at the same hour, on the second and fourth 
Tuesdays of every month. The subject of 
discussion at the first meeting, to be held 
on Tuesday next, wii be the currency 
question, now agitating the whole coun- 
try. 

The question of ‘‘Free Silver’ will be 
presented by Mrs. Elizabeth Sheldon-Til- 
linghast, of New Haven, Conn., daughter 
of Judge Sheldon, of that city, who has 
honestly and earnestly espoused that side 
of the money question. She is an excel- 
lent speaker, of fine personality, and pos- 
sesses great charm of manner. Mrs. 
Marion A. McBride, president of the 
American Women’s Non-partisan Sound 
Money League, will advocate the ‘‘Gold 
Standard,”’ with the clearness and force 
which a study of these questions is likely 
to promote. 

Each speaker will be allowed forty-five 
minutes for the main argument. After- 
wards, if they desire it, each speaker will, 
in turn, be given ten minutes more for 
explanations, additions, corrections, etc. 
If there shall be time, questions may be 
asked by the audience, or a brief discus- 
sion may follow; after which tea and cocoa 
will be served, with light refreshments. 

Members of the Massachusetts W. S. A. 
will be admitted on presentation of their 
membership tickets. All others will be 
expected to pay fifteen cents at the door. 

Mary A. LIVERMORE, 
Pres. Mass. W. 8S. A. 


— - -_-- 


WITH WOMEN’S CLUBS. 

By invitation of the Haverhill Women’s 
Literary Union, the first meeting of the 
Massachusetts State Federation for the 
season will be held in Haverhill on Dec. 
9. The subject for the day will be, ‘‘Some 
Problems in Civics ”’ 

The New York State Federation of 
Women’s Clubs has established a corre- 
spondence bureau, which assists in form- 
ulating courses or outlines of study for 
any club desiring it, and works to create 
a demand fora free public library in any 
town in which a woman’s club exists and 
which is without library privileges. About 
sixty clubs are now in communication 
with this bureau. The second annual 
convention of the New York State Feder- 
ation is to be held in Buffalo early in 
November. 

The Ladies’ Physiological Institute of 
this city opened its forty-seventh year of 
lectures with a course by its president, 


native of Cincinnati. 


these ladies, and of the executive board 
of the State Federation, by the Women’s 


, ; " , Literary Union of Portland. F. M. A. 
gress will be held morning, afternoon and | 


—- 


MRS. KATHERINE WESTENDORF. 


Mrs. Katherine Westendorf, who goes 
to Boston for the work in the Educational 
week of the ‘‘Home Congress,” is a 
She graduated at 


| Boston University in 1877, where she took 





Dr. Salome Merritt, on the “Physiology of | 
the Brain and Nervous System,” at Wes- 
leyan Hall, on Oct. 1. 
Morton Diaz will speak on ‘Important | 
Universal Laws.”’ Oct. 22, Dr. A. 
Mayo will lecture on ‘‘ Health Conta- | 


Oct. 15, Mrs. Abby | vices. 


Sion aensitien cinatininns uf Gee Centabattn | also a special course in the first class for 
g 8 se | the education of the deaf, under Professor 


| Graham 
on | 


Bell. Returning to Cincinnati, 
she was the first woman in the West to 
put elocution on a professional basis. Her 
earliest work was with the working classes 
in night high schools, and her own school 
was the first in Cincinnati devoted to elo- 
cution, physical culture, voice - building 
and dramatic expression. She was one of 
the founders of the Oral School for the 
Deaf, and the first woman to occupy a 
chair of rhetorical expression in the State 
University at Columbus, O., her pupils 
now occupying important posts not only 
in Western schools and colleges, but in 
the Dramatic School in New York, the 
Emerson School of Oratory in Boston, 
and in various Universities. 

For many years Mrs. Westendorf has 
had charge of the training classes of the 
Cincinnati Free Kindergartens, in the de- 


| partments of physical culture, speech and 


voice culture, and has been Critic and 
Director of the Songs and Games. Her 
personal work has been made largely 
speech-pathology, owing to the knowledge 
of the leading physicians of the city and 
elsewhere as to her peculiar insight and 
power in cases of defective children. 

Class-room work has taken much of her 
time, but her original methods have dig- 
nified it all. This special work has some- 
what hindered another in which she 
stands at the head of her profession—that 
of interpreter of Shakespeare and the 
elder dramatists, her rendering of which 
Modjeska pronounced superb. A very in- 
teresting and vital phase of musical and 
dramatic expression is ready for intro- 
duction to the musical world of America 
in a series of ballads and folk songs in 
German, Russian and French, translated 
and arranged by Mrs. Westendorf, and for 
which, music quite unknown with us, 
had been written by Liszt, Grieg, Schu- 
mann, Flotow, and other. Recitals of 
this nature have been given before clubs 
and as parlor entertainments, but a larger 
public should have the benefit of some- 
thing absolutely unique and of highest 
value for all musicians. It is hoped 
musical Boston will have the opportunity 
of hearing her in this specialty. 

HELEN CAMPBELL. 


ee 


EARLY WOMEN POSTMASTERS. 


Boston, MaAss., Oct. 7, 1896. 
Editors Woman's Journal: 

The common impression is that women 
first entered our postal service some thirty 
years ago The earliest postmasters of 
Salem, Mass., and Portsmouth, N. H., 
were women. In 1700 Portsmouth was 
the end of the great mail route, and 
important also as handling a large part of 
the English mail, coming and going. In 
those days postmasters were required to 
write official news letters, to accommo- 





| date travellers, and to render other ser- 


Mrs. Harvey did her postal work 
well, and besides kept the ‘Three Tuns,” 


D. | the leading hotel in New Hampshire 


C. W. Ernst. 


CONCERNING WOMEN. 

Mrs. I. T. HANNA was nominated for 
State Superintendent of Public Instruction 
by the Colorado Republican State Conven- 
tion this week. 


Mrs. ABBy Morton D1Az will address 
the Ladies’ Institute, at Wesleyan Hall, 
Boston, next Thursday afternoon, on ‘*The 
Waste of Human Forces and Their Wise 
Direction.” 


Miss MARION HILt has written a short 
serial for girls, ‘‘June’s Garden,’ which 
will appear in the new volume of St. 
Nicholas, beginning with the November 
number. Miss Hillis a young San Fran- 
cisco girl, the daughter of Barton Hill, the 
well-known Shakesperian actor and stage 
manager. 


Miss MARTHA ORNSTEIN, a young 
Viennese girl, is the winner of the com- 
petitive scholarship at Barnard College 
this year. Miss Ornstein eame to this 
country a year ago, unable to speak a 
word of English. Inthe competitive exam- 
ination her English paper was exception- 
ally good —decidedly better than any 
offered by American girls. She is only 
seventeen. 


Miss E, U. YAreEs, of Maine, is going to 
take a special course in economics at Rad- 
cliffe College this year. It will be a good 
opportunity for Women’s Clubs and other 
societies to secure lectures from her. Miss 
Yates is one of the most brilliant speak- 
ers now in our ranks, and lectures upon a 
great variety of subjects. Her address 
after Oct. 22 will be Radcliffe College, 
Cambridge, Mass. 


tev. Ipa C. Hurtin will be among the 
speakers at the annual meeting of the 
Maine Woman Suffrage Association on 
Oct. 16. After that date she will be open 
to a few engagements in this vicinity. 
Miss Hultin is a speaker of rare ability, 
and is enthusiastically praised by those 
who have heard her. She may be ad- 
dressed for the present, Care Mrs. Etta 
H. Osgood, 48 Winter Street, Portland, 
Me. 


Miss DEANE and Miss MAXWELL, di- 
rectors of the St. Botolph Gymnasium of 
Boston, sailed from Liverpool on the S. S. ° 
Servia on Sept. 26. Miss Maxwell went 
to England by invitation of Lady Henry 
Somerset, and Lady Somerset and Miss 
Willard have been among the distin- 
guished pupils it has been Miss Maxwell’s 
happy fortune to instruct. During their 
stay abroad, Miss Deane has prepared a 
valuable manual of exercises, which it is 
hoped will shortly be published. 


Miss NELLIE KuCK, a sixteen-year-old 
girl, has won the bronze medal of the 
Royal Drawing Society of London this 
year. The drawing which obtained for 
Miss Kuck so distinguished a success is 
entitled ‘‘The Young St. Cecelia.”’” Itisa 
charmingly composed decorative panel, 
chiefly interesting by reason of its original 
and novel manner of treatment. Two 
years ago Miss Kuck was awarded Lord 
Leighton’s prize for her drawing, ‘‘The 
Mermaid,” and last year she obtained the 
George Kekwich prize for an illustration 
of ‘‘Undine.” 


Mrs. Rose HAWTHORNE LATHROP, 
daughter of Nathaniel Hawthorne and 
wife of George Parsons Lathrop, is now 
devoting her time and money to the care 
of poor East Side women in New York, 
suffering from cancer. The place she has 
chosen is in one of the most wretched 
quarters of the city. Itis in one of the 
oldest and most crowded tenements, at 
No. 1 Scammel Street, a short, narrow and 
neglected passage, leading from East 
Broadway to Water Street. Mrs. Lathrop’s 
ambition is to found or have founded a 
permanent home for incurable sufferers 
from the disease. 


Dr. Susan L. TABER was unanimously 
elected Physician-in-Chief of the Women’s 
Department of the State Hospital for the 
Insane at Norristown, Pa., at the meeting 
of the Board of Trustees on Oct. 2. Dr, 
Taber has been connected with this insti- 
tution for the past fifteen years, serving 
first as second assistant, and then for 
many years as first assistant physician. 
She has also served as a member of the 
Board of ‘Trustees of the Hospital for the 
Chronic Insane at South Mountain, Pa. 
In addition to this long experience, she is 
said to have marked executive and pro- 
fessional ability and high character, pre- 
éminently fitting her to take the responsi- 
ble charge of the thousand and more wom- 





en patients at the Norristown Hospital. 
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INTERNATIONAL CONFERENCE AT BERNE. 


BERNE, SWITZERLAND Sept. 19, 1896. 
Editors Woman's Journal: 
We are here to attend the Conference of 


the International Federation for the Abo- | 


lition of State Regulation of Vice, which 
has just closed its sessions. 
been representatives present from Switzer- 
land, Germany, Belgium, France, Italy, 


Norway, England, and America—an ear- | 
among | 

| . 
| this year. 


nest body of men and women, 
whom Mrs. Josephine E. Butler 
acknowledged leader in this most difficult 
of all reform efforts. She is very frail in 
body, and was not able to attend all the 
sessions entire, but she has been in parts 
of each, and has spoken with the same 
spiritual power and impressiveness which 
have characterized her remarkable public 
service. I would that the women of 
America were more familiar with her 
great work; it means so much, not only 
for the abolition of the odious system of 
State-sanctioned vice, but for the breaking 
of chains that fetter women, especially in 
Continental countries. 

When we were in England in 1886, we 
were guests of an English clergyman, who 
had just been reading the life of Wendell 
Phillips, and was profoundly moved by 
the record given of the great anti-slavery 
struggle to which Phillips and Garrison 
dedicated themselves. ‘To think,’’ he 
said, ‘‘that I was a young man in college 
when this history was being enacted, and 
was kept in ignorance of it!’ He felt that 
he had been wronged in his education. So, 
I think, there will be those who will feelin 
years to come, when they read the record 
which Mrs. Butler and her brave Conti- 
nental co-workers are making in this great 
contest for an equal standard of morals. It 
touches the deepest root of what we are 
wont to call the “‘woman question,’’ and 
though, to secure united action, it has here 
to be held to the single issue of the aboli- 
tion of legalized vice, because of the vary- 
ing social conditions in different countries, 
yet I note with gratification how it edu- 
eates on other lines in the emancipation 
of women, 

When attending at the Hague, Holland, 
one of these Congresses, in 1883, I sat 
beside a young mother, who had then 
never heard a woman speak in public, and 
I watched her face with interest as Mrs. 
Butler made her opening address, She 
enlisted the heart of this young woman in 
the cause, and at this Conference at 
Berne, she herself, Countess Hogendorp 
by name, made one of the public addresses 
with true womanly dignity, in the spirit of 
consecrated service, which was very effec 
tive. I might note other like illustrations 
in this movement. So true it is that gen- 

‘uine, self-forgetful service in any great 
reform helps all others which are allied to 
it. 

The need of legal equality for women is 
made apparent in the discussions of the 
Conference, and receives more and more 
recognition. But these Continental women 
labor under many disadvantages that we 
in America escape, though we have our 
unjust limitations to protest against. 

The reports from the different countries 
show an encouraging progress in purity 
reform. Much interest has been mani- 
fested in the accounts given of the unsuc- 
cessful struggle, made in March last, to 
abolish the State-sanctioned brothels in 
Geneva. But the meobocratic violence 
from which the members of the Federa- 
tion suffered there has helped to enlighten 
some who have hitherto been inditferent 
as to the degrading influence of the regu- 
lation system. One of the delegates from 
Geneva, Mr. De Meuron, was in danger of 
losing his life, and another, a noble 


is the 


woman, who has long béen active in Fed- 
eration work, and in rescuing young 
victimised girls from their wretched lives, 
was burned in effigy. These and others 
have given martyr-like devotion, which 
cannot be in vain. 

It would make this letter too long to 
characterize in detail others who have 
contributed to the usefulness of the Con- 
ference. Among the English delegates 
are Henry J. Wilson, M. P., and Mrs, Wil- 
son; Rev. J. P. Gledstone and Mrs. Gled- 
stone; Mrs, Tanner and her sisters and 
the Misses Priestman who have been so 
faithful in serving the woman suffrage 
cause; also their nephew, John Bright 
Clarke, a grandson of John Bright; Prof. 
James Stuart, M. P., an able and devoted 
pioneer in the movement; Miss Forsaith, 
and several others. 

Much emphasis was given to a proposi- 
tion to call an International Congress of 
representatives of the Governments of the 
world to devise measures for the suppres- 
sion of the secret iaternational traflic in 
girlhood. This cruel traffic is one of the 
adjuncts of regulated and tolerated pros- 
titution the wide world over, and it is 
very diflicult to reach and thwart it. It 
is rightly designated as “tthe white slave- 
trade.”’ 

One of the important papers read before 
the Conference was by Dr. J. Birkbeck 
Nevins, the venerable president of the 


There have | 





Federation for several years past. It A gown of black satin, from which her | to address the league. Thus an honorable ness the right of guardianship of children 


showed, as the result of much painstaking 
labor, from official reports and statistics, 
that, even in a sanitary point of view, the 
regulation system has been a signal fail- 


| 


ure, and has actually promoted, as might | 
| have been expected, diseases incident to 


social vice, rather than removing or mini- 
mizing them, as is claimed by the advo- 
eates of regulation in America and else- 
where. Dr. Nevins, owing to age and 
increasing infirmity, declined a reélection 
He is succeeded by the Rev. 
Mr. Pierson, of Holland, one of the pio- 
neers of the Federation, and a man of 
marked ability, speaking with great faeility 
several languages. Mrs. Butler is hon- 
orary president. 

The address of the Executive Committee 
of the American Purity Alliance, also that 
of the Friends’ Union for Philanthropic 
Labor adopted by the late Conference at 
Swarthmore, Pa., were listened to with 
marked attention and many expressions 
of appreciation, One very encouraging 
feature of this Conference has been the 
attendance of an increased number of 
thoughtful young men and women, who 
will thus be prepared to take up the bur- 
den as the elder ones fall out of the ranks. 
We miss this year the presence and ener- 
getic service of Madame de Morsier, of 
Paris, who has been from the beginning 
Mrs. Butler’s effective co-worker in the 
Federation, and also an influential pioneer 
in the movement for the equal enfran- 
chisement of the women of France. But 
her son was present to continue the work 
from which she has been summoned to the 
life beyond. ANNA Rice PowELt. 


-_-- 


AN EVENING WITH LUCY STONE. 





BY NELLIE BLESSING EYSTER, 





The charm of a personal recollection 
lies in the fact that to produce it a wave 
of one’s own consciousness has been up- 
lifted, the force of which is felt through- 
out the soul to the outermost boundaries 
of its memory. 

It was during a home dinner, ona certain 
day of eighteen hundred and long ago, 
that my father said, incidentally, to my 
mother: 

“IT see that Lucy Stone has arrived. 
Came in on the Philadelphiatrain, They 
say she rode for miles standing on the 
rear platform of the car, and that she had 
on top-boots just like a man.” 

An expression of amazement overspread 
the face of my gentle and refined mother. 
She laid down her knife and fork. 

“Lucy Stone! Riding on the outside 
of a car! Boots! Impossible!’’ she ex- 
claimed; for a few numbers of the Wo- 
MAN’S JOURNAL, then in its experimental 
stage, had reached the capital of the Key- 
stone State, and while the but little un- 
derstood phrases, ‘‘woman’s rights,” 
“consent of the governed,’ “taxation 
without representation is tyranny,”’ etc., 
were being shot from lip to lip with the 
shuttlecock of gossip, their real applica- 
tion was known to but few. To my 
mother, in her quiet home nest, nothing 
but echoes had come which were pleasant 
to her ears. But the fact remained that 
Lucy Stone, by invitation of Mrs. Agnes 
Kemp, an advanced thinker and distin- 
guished citizen, had arrived to talk to the 
conservative, custom-bound people of that 
inland city, upon the rights of women to 
have social and political equality with 
men, 

‘She has magnificent courage, whether 
she is right or wrong, and I long to tell 
her so,’’ said my mother. 

“And you endorse such unwomanly 
proceedings, Mary?’’ queried my father. 
“You approve of a woman talking in 
public? ”’ 

His voice was stern and his glance 
severe. He was a Southern gentleman of 
the old school, who sheltered his own 
wife and daughters as though they were 
creatures all too good for human nature’s 
common food. 

I forget my mother’s reply, but I know 
that the following morning I was _ per- 
mitted to accompany her and three other 
brave neighbors to call upon the modern 
wonder at her hotel. 

At this stage of my experience, this 
year of our Lord and of our hopes 1896, it 
seems impossible to realize the darkness 
of the understanding of those otherwise 
clever and cultured women. Having sent 
up their cards, they waited in suppressed 
excitement the advent of the ‘‘woman 
lecturer,’ speculating meanwhile in low 
tones what such a female anomaly would 
resemble. 

A vision of a woman as tall as a grena- 
dier, with heavy, masculine voice, short 
hair, high-topped boots, and, perhaps, 
pantaloons, arose before me as I heard 
strident footsteps approaching along the 
carpeted hall. However, they passed the 
door, and when it did open there came 
through it a prototype to me of every 
womanly grace. It was Lucy Stone in 
her youthful prime, fresh and fair as the 


morning, and a Hebe in her strength and | league pin upon breaking it. 


beauty. 


small feet, encased in black slippers, 
‘‘peeped in and out like mice,” and a | 
dainty frill of white lace around her 
throat, fastened withasmall pearl brooch, 
comprised the exterior of her faultless 
attire. Her voice was full of melody; and 
her smile! who could paint that love-lit 
emotion of her soul which played over 
her face as she talked, in swift, electric 
tlashes? 
Her guests left her presence fascinated, 

enthusiastic, energized. They spread the 
news, they excited curiosity, they ‘‘a i- 


| tated” the men, and that night our city 





hall, the largest room attainable, was 
crowded with listeners. The men pre- 
dominated, for news of the pretty little 
feet had been industriously circulated. 

No applause greeted the entrance of the 
lecturer, for she had not yet won her 
spurs. ‘The night was cold and damp, and 
as she stepped upon the platform, which 
admitted of no concealment, we noticed 
that she had pulled over her slippers a 
pair of soft but clumsy-looking light kid 
moccasins, trimmed with fur around the 
ankles. 

The eyes of every woman sought and 
saw the monstrosities, but few appre- 
ciated the courage which had been able 
to sacrifice vanity to practical common 
sense. The lecture of an hour or more in 
length was delivered to an audience that | 
held its breath. All that the young woman 
said was so new and strange. She asked 
only for wider avenues of work for women, 
and that the ability and opportunity to do 
anything that a man could do well should 
not be restricted by reason of sex. Her 
arguments for the political equality of 
women were forcible and logical. They 
antagonized no one, but enlightened | 
many. 

Much has been said since upon that sub- | 
ject, abounding in wit, pathos, sarcasm | 
and fact, but nothing better, stronger nor | 
truer than the utterance of this priestess 
and prophetess of long ago. 

A window to the right of the stage was | 
opened as the evening advanced, and just | 
while nearing the close of her address an 
egg, aimed at her head, was hurled by 
some miscreant through the window, 
and broke upon her shoulder, The au- 
dience hissed, and some of the women 
sprang to their feet. 

The face of Lucy Stone did not even 
change color. Calmly wiping her dress 
with her handkerchief, she said: 

“If you could as easily remove from 
your minds the seeds of truth which I 
have sown in them to-night as I can this 
stain from my garments, I should feel 
that my work here had beenin vain. You 
cannot, You may leave this hall to doubt, 
to ridicule, even to condemn me, but time 
will bring to pass all for which I hope | 
and pray and will labor to my latest 
breath.”’ 

Who will deny to-day that Lucy Stone 
was the harbinger of what the coming 
November election will bring to the wom- 
en of California if her persistence, her 
convictions of duty and her courage to 
“fight it out on this line’? become their 
inspiration and example?—Pacific Ensign. 








EDUCATIONAL INTERESTS. 





Patriotism is taught in all the public 
schools of Los Angeles, Cal., and ‘Old 
Glory” floats over every schoolhouse while 
school is in session. On school children’s 
day, at the late fiesta, 10,000 boys and 
girls, decked with flags and garlands, 
marched in parade and participated in 
flag-raising exercises, and many people 
considered it the most successful day of 
the entire festival. Eleven new school- 
houses, with accommodations for nearly 
5,000 pupils, have been built during the 
past year, 

The Chicago Advance says: 


Chicago has added to its great educa- 
tional institutions another important 
school. Twenty years ago one of its citi- 
zens, Allen C, Lewis, left his perso al 
estate in the hands of a board of trustees 
for the founding of a literary and indus- 
trial school. All the original trustees 
have since died, but the present board has 
just dedicated a splendid building for a 
school, which is expected to be to the 
West Side what Armour Institute is to 
the South Side. The endowment fund 
amounts to considerably more than a 
million, and will provide an income of 
between $40,000 and $60,000. The aim of 
the Lewis Institute will be to give young | 
people a practical education, and help 
them to enter the business of life. ‘The 
constant increase of such institutions 
justifies the claim that Chicago is becom- 
ing the greatest educational centre in the 
world, 





The principals of several public schools 
in Brooklyn, N. Y., being strongly con- 
vinced of the evil effects of cigarette smok- 
ing upon boys, have organized an Anti- | 
Cigarette League,and have persuaded large 
numbers of their boys to join. The 
organization is the simplest possible, its 
chief feature being the pledge of absti- 


| nence, and the agreement to forfeit the 


Every two 
weeks well-known gentlemen are invited | 


| become an integral part in 


| were 


| petition would condemn the whole thing. 


esprit de corps is created that has practi- 
cally checked the growth of a vicious and 
dangerous habit. 
-_—-——-— 
For the Woman’s Journal. 


REMINISCENCES OF EARLY WOMAN 
SUFFRAGE WORK. 





An Autobiography. 





BY MRS. HANNAH M. TRACY CUTLER. 
Part IV. 

I reached America just as the first Free- 
soil Convention was being held at Pitts- 
burg. ‘There, at the suggestion of some 
of my old friends, I was called to the 
platform, from which I addressed ten 
thousand people, and while I claimed 
freedom for the slave, I also claimed the 
right for woman to help by her vote to 
express her sense of justice in the coun- 
cils of the nation. IL then learned that 
such good men as Owen J. Lovejoy could 
not see any injustice in depriving woman 
of the franchise, while Gerritt Smith most 
royally declared his belief in her right to 
the ruling 
power of the nation. During that first 
winter, | gave a few lectures, some on 
hygiene and physiology, but almost always 
ending by a lecture on human rights, in 
which I included the rights of women. 
Some accepted it well, and others felt that 
it was a cheat to include women’s rights 
with those of even black men. A small 
amount of work was done, a few State 
organizations were loosely organized, but 
the great work was done in the anti-slav- 
ery field, and clouds of war were over- 
shadowing the land. We were helping 


| Kansas rock the cradle of freedom, and 


sending supplies to the settlers who were 


| despoiled of their goods by those attempt- 


ing to plant slavery on soil sacredly dedi- 
cated to freedom. We heard the tocsin; 
we saw the flames arise from Lawrence; 
we heard of men shot down because they 
determined that the institution of 
slavery should not be extended under the 
stars and stripes; and though’ we did not 


| abandon our faith in the doctrine of the 


Declaration of Independence, yet we 
paused in our work till these calamities 
should be overpassed. Mr. Lincoln called 
on the women to aid in the sanitary work, 
and they nobly responded. ‘Towards the 
end, he said: “If there could be an im- 
mense petition demanding emancipation 
I would immediately propose it. A small 

” 
We women went to work and procured 
this petition. I was in Washington when 
it was presented by Charles Sumner, and 
I shall never forget his glowing face, as 
he said: 

i presented the immense petition for 
emancipation. It took four men to carry 
it to the speaker’s desk. It was respect- 
fully received and properly referred. It 
is the greatest thing done yet. 

This work was largely done by Lucy 
Stone, Susan B. Anthony, Mrs. Elizabeth 
Cady Stanton and Mrs, C, I. H. Nichols in 
the East, and by Mrs. Frances D. Gage, 
Mrs. Josephine Griffing and myself in the 
West. There is no need to speak of the 
immense sanitary work, in which Mrs. 
Iloge and Mrs. Livermore were so con- 
spicuous. Besides this, there was help 
sent from small towns where the ladies 
rallied at given signals, and brought sup- 
plies for the sick and wounded, 

But before the war broke out, we had 
conducted a campaign for the improve- 
ment of the laws controlling the settle- 
ment of estates and the guardianship of 
children. A fund left by some Eastern 
philanthropists made this work possible, 
and in the fall of 1859 the work was un- 
dertaken for the State of New York. Mrs. 
J. Elizabeth Jones and I were assigned to 
work in Western New York, and to meet 
the other workers in Albany at the end 
of our canvass, where we were to hold a 
convention and endeavor to bring our 
petitions before the assembled legislators 
of the State. We hada good convention 
in Albany, a respectful hearing before a 
committee specially appointed by the 
Legislature, and some changes important 
to the welfare of women were secured. 
But the natural right to be guardian over 
her children, unless forfeited by crime or 
imbecility, was not conceded. There 
seemed a very grave fear that if the 
mother was left in charge of the property 


| rights of her children, she might marry 


again and her second husband might 
squander the property. We tried to show 
that it was equally possible that a man 
might do a similar thing, and by a second 
marriage take from the children the prop 
erty that an industrious and frugal wife 
had aided in getting and saving. But this 
seemed altogether another affair. Prop- 
erty that both had acquired all belonged 
to the man, and, on his decease, virtually 
belonged to the children, save what the 
law set aside for the use of the mother 
during her life, but which reverted to the 
children at her decease. We were glad to 
secure to married women the right to 
acquire and hold property in their own 
name, and in cage of habitual drunken- 


under fourteen years of age. It was but 
| a small measure we had gained, but it was 
| a beginning made, and we thanked God 
| and took courage. 

During the autumn of that year, 1860, 
Mrs. Gage and I canvassed in Illinois, get- 
ting petitions for such changes of laws as 
seemed important in that State. The old 
code imposed upon women the common- 
| law disabilities, while the widow’s portion 
| assigned by law was ludicrously inade- 
| quate in its provisions. After we had 
canvassed the central and western por- 
tion of the State, we were summoned to 
Ohio to aid in the general canvass that 
was to be conducted there under the able 
leadersh p of Mrs. J. Elizabeth Jones, we 
| having left our Illinois petitions with a 

member of the Legislature who promised 
| to do his best with them during the com- 
ing session. 

Our canvass in Ohio had many interest- 
ing incidents. We succeeded in securing 
a joint committee of the House and Sen- 
ate, to whom our petitions were referred. 
This committee had on it several notable 
names. ‘There were F. D. Parish, of 
Sandusky, Prof. James Munroe, of 
Oberlin, J. G. Garfield. J. D. Cox, both 
these last named soon to become dis- 
tinguished leaders in the field, also Mr. 
Flagg, of Cincinnati. Mrs. Abby Kelly 
Foster, then visiting her sister in Colum- 
bus, O., was present at one of our consul- 
tations with this committee. Our labors 
closed with a grand evening meeting in 
the chamber of the House, the very day 
on which Georgia declared her secession 
from the Union, and all saw that strife 
was inevitable. In view of this, we urged 
the passage of such laws as would render 
the settlement of estates and the guardian- 
ship of children more easily conducted by 
the mother in case the husband and father 
should be taken away by the incidents of 
war. We besought the assembled 
wisdom of the State to make more liberal 
statutory provision for the widow, also 
that she might be considered legal guar- 
dian for her minor children with the same 
rights over property that the father 
claimed on the death of the wife. 

(To be continued.) 


also 
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THE BOSTON FLOATING HOSPITAL. 

Charity for once waxed poetic when the 
idea of a Floating Hospital was conceived. 
It left its calculations of flannels and coal 
to think of green waves and the breezes 
therefrom. It loosed for an hour its hold 
on practicality to grasp ideality, and lo! 
the ideal became the most superlatively 
practical. 

‘Think not that this is an excursion,” 
cried a grim-faced preacher of the prosaic, 
when spoken to of this pleasure of the 
poor, this benefit of “the submerged.” 
But, praised be the gods! the oracle was 
wrong. The Floating Hospital is an ex- 
cursion. But there are excursions and 
excursions, and this is not an excursion 
for the well, or the well-to-do. Indeed, it 
is often, perhaps nearly always, an excur- 
sion for those with faint hopes and des- 
perate misgivings. 

Twice a week there lies at Commercial 
Wharf, Boston, the triple-decked barge, 
Clifford, which, having no power of loco- 
motion of its own, is drawn by atug. On 
her two upper decks, cots—such tiny cots! 
—are every where spread, and hammocks— 
such wee hammocks!—everywhere sus- 
pended, On the lower deck are the com- 
missary arrangements, linen closet, and 
bath-rooms. The boat leaves the harbor 
at nine o’clock. It carries six to eight 
physicians, and ten to fifteen nurses. Dr. 
Breck, one of Boston’s most prominent 
physicians, is in charge of the medical 
department, and no doctor or nurse not 
fully equipped for the work is allowed to 
accompany the hospital. 

Tickets for each trip are sent to dispen- 
saries, hospitals, district nurses, charity 
visitors, and private physicians, to the 
number of about a hundred and twenty 
agencies, 

Just after the gang-plank is withdrawn 
the doctors begin theiv examinations, care- 
fully diagnosing the case of each child, 
and writing the diagnosis on a card which 
is preserved for reference. Another card 
is fastened to each oot or hammock with 
directions to the nurses—directions which 
are in turn imparted to the mothers, 
many of whom cannot read English; most 
of whom cannot read at all. 

All milk given to the children is steril- 
ized on board, and all food is given at 
regular, prescribed intervals. No food or 
milk is allowed to be brought on board 
by passengers, except guests. Between 
eleven and two lunch is served. The menu 
consists of ham, chicken, and cheese sand- 
wiches, oatmeal and wheat crackers, mo- 
lasses cookies, coffee, chocolate, and milk. 

The return boat touches the wharf at 
four o’clock, having been out seven hours. 

The Boston Floating Hospital was or- 
ganized in 1894. The principal mover in 
its organization is Rev. Rufus B. Tobey, 





who has continued as chairman of the 
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board of directors, one with godliness so 
enwoofed in his nature and with noble- 
ness so deeply branded into his soul that 
no circumstances could ever make him 
less than a whole man. 

When contributions were asked for, 
money flowed in from all quarters, the 
first being sent from a man living in a 
town onthe Mississippi River. A few rich 
people contributed according to their 
means, but the larger part of the funds 
were from the poor, small mites from 
small hoards, but with such large love as 
made the gifts regal. There sometimes 
accompanied these gifts words significant 
and touching, telling of thoughts of the 
dead and memories of the living. ‘‘In 
memory of little Johnny.”’ “In the name 
of my baby daughter.’’ ‘In memory of 
little Stanley.”’ ‘“‘To help another little 
baby to a breath of fresh air.’’ ‘From a 
five-year-old boy, to give some drinks of 
milk to the babies,”’ etc. 

The fundamental object of the hospital 
is to give the passengers a day’s outing 
and change of scene, a few hours of abso- 
lutely pure air, medical treatment, and to 
teach the mothers how to care for their 
children when at home. 

Eleven hundred children were carried 
during the season of 1894. And what a 
medley of children, in what a medley of 
conditions! Babies merely pallid and 
drooping from insufficiency of light, air, 
and cleanliness, little ones with bronchitis, 
with pneumonia, with heart disease, with 
hip disease, with spine disease, with 
paralysis, and a hundred other complaints 
which it seems a cruelty to associate, 
even in thought, with children, 

The question is often asked if a single 
trip is of any special benefit toa child. IL 
myself asked the question on the trip 
which I made as guest. “Select some 
child who looks particularly ill at start- 
ing,’ was the reply of the doctor to whom 
my inquiry was addressed, ‘and note him 
again as we near the city on the home trip. 
You will thus answer your own question.” 
Not far away, in one of the tiny ham- 
mocks, lay one of the most forlorn bits of 
babyhood I have ever seen; torpid, hag- 
gard, pinched, an inert, motionless mass, 
silent but for its feeble moans. When we 
were some fifteen minutes’ sail from Bos- 
ton at night, I again looked attentively at 
this baby. He was sitting up in his 
hammock catching at a ball tossed be- 
tween him and his mother, his eyes spark- 
ling, a faint rose color in his cheeks, 
which actually seemed to have filled out 
since the morning. 

Many pathetic incidents may be noted 
on these floats. It is a touching thing to 
watch the mother-faces, as the doctors 
examine their charges. To the onlooker 
it seems much more fitting and desir- 
able that those unkempt, unclothed, un- 
provided-for little ones, those infants with 
the diseases of men, those children whose 
present is a Hades, whose future is a 
threatened ill, should answer death’s call 
rather than be summoned back to life. 
But into the faces of doctors and nurses, 
those mothers, with other needy children 
hanging at their skirts, look as anxiously 
for signs of hope as could the parent 
whose child is cradled in down and heir 
toa million. Just before the boat sailed, 
on August 26, there was borne to the 
landing in the arms of a nurse, followed 
by a silently-weeping, pale-faced woman, a 
tiny scrap of flesh and blood, with a 
blanket thrown over its face. The mother 
had come early on board in order to obtain 
quickly the help which baby so sorely 
needed, and which was instantly given. 
But life was so nearly gone that, before 
the gang-plank was removed, the little one 
had found the surest relief. 

One is struck by the expression on the 
faces of some of the children who have 
never before seen the sea. In spots as 
quiet and removed as can be found in so 
crowded a place, one will sometimes 
note a child utterly motionless, fixing his 
fascinated, enraptured, half-sad gaze upon 
the green, shifting marvel around him, 
causing the beholder to wonder if, in Bos- 
ton’s Nazareth, from which so few good 
things are expected, an artist has found 
birth, a poet a place of generation. From 
the North End, which is the Five Points of 
Boston, nearly all these little ones are 
gathered. 

A Boston philanthropy with no trace of 
Edward Everett Hale in its workings 
would seem like an édifice with one of the 
corner-stones missing. The Ten-Times- 
One Society, of which Dr. Hale is the in- 
stigator and prime mover, has made the 
Floating Hospital one of its objects of 
patronage, and furnishes large and tangi- 
ble help. Christian Endeavor Societies, 
King’s Daughters’ Circles and Sunday 
schools all make it their care. Its success 
has been phenomenal, and promises to 
become more phenomenal still. There 
can be no doubt that the Floating Hospi- 
tal is a beautiful creation, a charity which 
appeals to the fine taste as well as to the 
humane instincts of men, a typical and 
characteristic outcome of such natures as 
those of Rufus B. Tobey and Edward 





Everett Hale. Nevertheless, this organ- 
ization, like every other movement of 
amelioration among a city’s congested 
districts, suggests some serious thoughts 
to one accustomed to think. 1 stand 
within two feet of the child who gazes 
into the water. He is my brother, say 
the creeds, and my heart repeats the 
assertion. But between us a great gulf is 
fixed, and I may not spontaneously or in- 
telligently commune with him. Neither 
one of os is to blame that his grimy per- 
son and soiled clothing repel me; neither 
is responsible for the fact that if I speak 
to him of my own thoughts in my own 
way he will not understand my meaning. 
I go across seas, and companionship and 
comprehension await me. This is an 
alien who lives not only in my country, 
but a mile away from my door. He, and 
those of his kind, born, reared, married, 
dying in ignorance, filth and degradation, 
forever shut in by these evils, are as far 
apart from my world as are the inhabitants 
of Mars. The floating hospital and the 
ways, language and apparel of those 
who conduct it—the manner, conversation 
and clothing of district visitors—may, in 
one case out of a thousand, make on some 
sensitive and ultra-malleable child an im- 
pression which will lead to his emancipa- 
tion. Even so, is this the way to emanci- 
pate?—the effective, humane, eccnomical 
way? And what of the nine hundred and 
ninety-nine unemancipated ones? 

Through the orchard where I played as 
a child, ran a little brook, sluggish with 
mire, retarded with filth, made repulsive 
by outpourings from a cattle yard which 
lay around its source. Wishing for clear 
water in which to float our shingle-made 
boats, my sister and I often labored long 
and diligently to remove the blackening 
rubbish and retarding filth, and would 
sometimes, for a little while, have a com- 
paratively clean spot in the stream. But 
it was only a spot, and soon the befouling 
waters closed over it. One day it occurred 
to the farmer to remove his cattle yard, 
and also the débris from the mouth of the 
brook, and lo! the stream became clear, 
useful, wholesome and attractive. 

For the poor, excursions of whatever 
kind, district visiting, occasional enter- 
tainments, are the partially cleared spots 
in the brook, and those who institute 
them the children, with their puny, in- 
sufficient weapons for effecting good. 
When the farmer of municipal authority 
and means removes by education and en- 
lightenment the causes of the filth, and 
clears the fountain of the slum-brook, then 
philanthropy may give place to justice, 
and brother speak to brother and be un- 
derstood. Lipa A, CHURCHILL. 
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PLAYING NEWSPAPER. 


BY MAX BENNETT 


THRASHER, 


It was such a rainy Saturday, and the. 


boys were so disappointed, for they felt as 
if Saturday always ought to be a pleasant 
day. Herbert and Henry and Ned were 
three brothers who lived in the village. 
They had come out, protected by rubber 
boots, coats, and umbrellas, to where Ben 
lived, on a farm, just outside the town. 
Ben was their cousin. They all went to 
the same school, and the day before they 
had planned to have such a good time, to- 
day, playing on the brook, up in the pas- 
ture. Now that was all spoiled. 

What was to be done? Fortunately there 
were many things which could be done, 
for Ben’s mother was just the nicest kind 
of a mother, who believed that when it 
rained on Saturday the boys should have 
any reasonable amount of freedom in the 
house. So there was the big kitchen, the 
woodshed, the shed-chamber, and the 
barn to choose from. Which should it 
be? 

Finally Ben cried, “Oh, I say, boys! 
Let’s play ‘Newspaper!’ ”’ 

“Tow?” and **What's that?” and ‘‘How 
do you do it?” said the others. 

Ben was usually the one who invented 
new plays. This was very new. He had 
made a visit, during the last vacation, to 
his Uncle Edwin, who was the publisher 
of a paper in New York State, and had 
brought this idea of a new play home with 
him. 

“Oh, like this,’’ he said. ‘I will be the 
publisher, because I learned how to do 
that down to Uncle Edwin’s. Herbert 
shall be the editor, because he knows how 
to spell better than any of the rest of us. 
Ned shall be the reporter, to pick up news, 
and Henry shall be the advertising man- 
ager. We must all write things for the 
paper, in our own ‘departments,’ ’’—Ben 
was quite proud of his knowledge of that 
word—‘‘and send them to Herbert to look 
over. Then I'll get a big sheet of paper, 
and copy them all on one sheet.” 

“Oh, that'll be ever so much fun,’ they 
all said. 

So the big table was pulled out into the 
middle of the floor, for the printing-office, 





and stocked with paper, pencils, scissors, 
pen and ink, and mucilage. 

Aunt Hattie was just as nice as she 
could be about helping them, and as she 
said the editor ought to have a quiet den 
—the boys didn’t quite know what that 
meant—to himself, she opened her own 
writing-desk in the sitting-room, and let 
Herbert work there. Henry set up his 
office on the side-table in the kitchen, and 
Ned, not to be outdone, established him- 
self in an armchair in the pantry, with the 


sake-board laid across the arms of the | 


chair for a desk. 
There was some discussion at first what 
to call the paper. Ben thought first of 


The Republican, because that was the | Henry Somerset. 


name of his uncle’s paper, but Herbert | 





explained that this was not going to be a | 


political paper, and they finally settled on 
The Independent Leader as a good name. 
Ben got a sheet of foolscap paper, and 


ARMENIAN POEMS. 


Rendered into English Verse 
ALICE STONE BLACKWELL. 
Boston: Roberts Bros., 1896. 


This volume contains sixty Armenian 
poems, most of which have never before 
been put into English. They represent a 
variety of authors, ranging from the tenth 
century to the nineteenth. 


The work is admirably done.—Boston Post. 

A valuable addition to our poet lore.—Phi/adel- 
phia Press. 

The poems are of the greatest interest—Lady 


I think your translation of the poems admirable.— 
Dr Cyrus Hamlin. 

You have done a piece of good literary work.— 
Mrs. Julia Ward Howe. 

Miss Blackwell seems to have brought to her work 


| rare intelligence and excellent taste.—BSoston Daily 


by the time he had ruled it, and printed | 


his heading, material began to come in to 
him from the editor’s office. 
The heading of the paper was like this: 
THE INDEPENDENT LEADER. 
Published at Bowtown, Vermont, 
Every rainy Saturday. 

Ben Atkins, Pub. Herbert Wells, Editor. 
Terms, 2 dollars a year. 
iditorials. 

Ben wrote very well, and quite fast, so 


News Items. | ; 
’ | or persecuted Armenia.—New York Journal 


Journal. 

| have read with much pleasure your translations 
of the Armenian poems, especially my brother’s— 
Prince Guy de Lusignan. 

I have read some ot the poems gaostaly, compar- 
ing them with the Armenian originals. he trans- 


| yi ay is very faithful—Dr. M7. S. Gabriel, editor of 


that he was able to copy the pieces the | 


other boys sent in, and write some him- | 
What with thinking what to write | 


self, 
about, asking questions of Aunt Hattie, 
looking up how words were spelled in the 
dictionary, and then writing, the time 


passed so fast that, before they knew it, | 
| 


supper-time had come, and the paper was 
done. 


in it: 

Editorial.—‘‘This is the first number of 
The Independent Leader. We mean to 
make it a good paper, which folks will 
like to take. We mean to always tell the 
truth, which we think some other papers 
sometimes don’t do.”’ 


*Haik. 

We feel that much of the original spirit is left, and 
we are grateful for this introduction to authors, some 
of whom have evidently high poetic powers.—San 
Francisco Chronicle. 

Contains many choice bits of verse, and is ample 
evidence that the spirit of poetry is the same the 
world over, whether in sunny Italy, pastoral England 


Miss Blackwell has succeeded in cairying over 
much of the native fire into her translations... . 
These verses give us a very high opinion of the liter- 
ary capacity ot the race which peodesed them.—Con- 
gregationalist. 

Miss tlackwell has caught, we believe. the Armen- 
ian literary spirit. Whatever these poems may have 
been in the original, tney are certainly gems in the 
English dress in which she has clothed them.—Sos- 
ton Daly Advertiser. 

That a second edition of the Armenian Poems 1s 
already in press, although the first has not yet been 
out a fortnight, shows how strong is the interest in 


| this graceful and forceful interpretation of the life of 
' an oppressed people.—Boston Transcript. 


Here are some of the things that were | 


The translator, pagremacing the poetic thought and 
spirit of the originals, has been remarkably success- 


| ful in giving in English forms an extremely interest- 


| genius... 


Herbert, who was older than the other | 


boys, and read more, also wrote a very in- 
teresting account of some wild people in 
South America who lived in little houses 
of skins, and ate raw clams. Ned con- 
tributed a column of news items which 
began: 

“It rains,”’ 

“Aunt Hattie says she is going to have 
Indian griddle-cakes for supper.” 

“The rain has made such a flood that 
the water in the river has come up so high 
that it has carried off the foot-bridge, and 
Uncle John has got to go way round 
through the village to get to the cow- 
pasture to milk the cows.”’ 

The advertisements were various. The 
publisher took a quarter of a column to 
advertise the new paper in. Some short 
notices were like these: 

‘‘For sale—A good, second-hand, ele- 
mentary Arithmetic. Will be sold cheap, 
as the owner has no further use for it. 
Address ‘H.,’ Leader oftice.”’ 

“Lost—A silver thimble. Finder will 
be well rewarded if left with Aunt Hattie.” 


Then there were many other good 
things, Henry, whose father was a doc- 


tor, wrote an account of aride which he 
had made with him. Ned wrote a very 
little poem, which was much praised, and 
Ben wrote the first chapter of a novel 
which bade fair to be very interesting. 
The whole paper was read out loud at the 
supper-table, and in spite of numerous 
comments and some explanations, every 
one said how good it was, and what a 
nice time they had had. When the three 


brothers went home they carried the paper. 


with them to read to their father and 
mother. 

And after that there was no more popu- 
lar play for a rainy day, fora long time, 
than ‘‘Newspaper.”’ Five numbers were 
made a volume, and The Independent 
Leader tlourished, at different times, so 
well that it reached Volume VI. or VII. 
before the boys had outgrown their in- 


terest in it.— Youth's Companion. 





-_-- - 

The ladies of Montreal have been get- 
ting up a great fair for the benefit of the 
General Hospital. It is announced that 
‘there will be no raffling and no lotteries, 
and visitors will not be buttonholed.” 
Mrs. F. Wolferstan Thomas is the presi- 
dent. 

In Montana, following the example of 
Idaho, all four of the political parties 
have put a woman suffrage plank in their 
platforms—Democrats, Populists and both 
wings of the Republicans.—Boston Tran- 
script. 





FEED THE NERVES 


Upon pure rich blood and you need not 
fear nervous prostration. Nerves are 
weak when they are improperly and in- 
sufliciently nourished. Pure blood is 
their proper food, and pure blood comes 
by taking Hood’s Sarsaparilla, which is 
thus the greatest and best nerve tonic. It 
also builds up the whole system. 





Hoop’s Pius are the favorite family 
cathartic, easy to take, easy to operate. 





ing series of noteworthy poems from the literary 
stores of a long-suffering people.—Buffalo Commer- 
cial, 

A most interesting product of Armenian poetical 
i tis areal service to kt Americ ns and 
tnyglishmen realize that the nation for whom we 
plead is a cultivated one, with not onlv a history, but 
a still living and proauctive literary power.—A‘%‘. 
Hon. James Bryce. 

The poems cover a wide range of subjects and ex- 
tend through all the passions that go to make up 
man’s life—love, hate, liberty, religion, home, etc. 
Miss Blackwell's work has been well done, and she 
has brought to it rare intelligence, taste and poetic 
ability.—Aoston Times. 

A collection of poems revealing unexpected beau- 
ties.... Itis apparent that the qraneieher has not 
sacrificed the spirit. ‘he lines are full of rich similes, 
and are pleasantly melodious, and altogether the 
translator’s venture into an almost unknown litera- 
ture has been a most successful one.—Chicago Post 

The great sympathy everywhere aroused for the 
Armenians will heighten the interest in their poetic 
literature, and their poetry is, of itself, worth atten- 
tion. Almost every note is touched; of patriotism 
love, religion. ‘The volume offers a poetic study of 
very curious interest.—Li/ian Whiting, in Chicago 
/nter-Ovean. 

These poems reveal as bya search-light the deepest 
qualities of the Armenian character. they show 
orth an ingrained heroism and an ardent as: iration 
worthy of the martyr people of this so-called Chris- 
tian century No generous man or woman can read 
them without instinctively desiring to send help toa 
people capable of thoughts so lofty and sentiment so 
tender. - Frances E. Willard. 

A volume of Armenian poems is now issued, and 
it gives a new idea of the romantic nature of the 
Christian victims of Turkish rapacity and bigotry. 
The poems show an unusual love of nature, and are 
full of tender and delicate sentiments. ‘hese people 
are not, cs increasing evidence shows, a half savage, 
ignorant, immoral race, but a fine-tempered and in- 
telligent body of men and women.—JW. Y. Commer- 
cial Advertiser. 

‘*Beautiful!”’ is the exclamation of a pleased read- 
er, laying aside this collection of poems. ‘They 
breathe a gentle fragrance. ‘The soul is broader be- 
cause of their perusal. They speak with a strange 
fascination. New inspiration is gathered from these 
simple yet wondertully profound gems of poetic liter- 
ature... . ‘Ihe work hes been well done, and we are 
delighted to place this treasure in our library.—Ba/ti- 
more Method:st. 

There are sixty poems in the volume, by some six- 
teen different authors, but they all breathe acommon 
spirit of devotion to their native land, an earnest 
Christian faith, and intense pride in their ancient race. 
Miss Blackwell seems to have admirably preserved 
the spirit of the original in her translation, and she 
has produced atimely and most interesting collection 
of poems, which are evidently of very considerable 
merit in their original form.—Camébridge Tribune. 

These poems are truly Oriental in the fire of their 
passion and the splendor of their umagery. o-« we 
can better understand the Song of Solomon after 
reading such verses as these. A tinge of sadness 
colors many of these exquisite poems, for they have 
been written in a land desolated by fire and sword. 
But, beyond all else, they breathe a spirit of the 
purest and most exalted patriotism, and are all aglow 
with love of truth and liberty.—Christian Work. 

General A. W. Greely writes from Washington, 
D. C.: “I spoke on this subject (the Armenian 

uestion) before the Parish Union of All Souls’ 
Church last Wednesday ‘The literary part of the 
address consisted in reading your admirable transla- 
tions ot the beautiful songs, ‘Nightingale,’ ‘Cradle 
Song,’ ‘Mother Araxes,’ etc., which were very much 
praised. An Armenian was most persistent in seek- 
ing for copies of these songs, which brough his 
country back vividly to his mind and heart.” 

The poems expressing the hopes, fears sorrows, 
aspirations and ideals « this people have a double 
interest ; that of literature and that of life... . The 
melancholy earnestness and true poetic feeling found 
in such verse will commend it to a wide and sympa- 
thetic circle of readers, who meg learn from this lite- 
rary source, as from nowhere else, something of the 
deeper-lying traits and tendencies of the Armenian 
folk. And the qualities that come out in the poems 
are such as to quicken one’s admiration and increase 
one’s sympathy.—-Hartford Courant. 

The poems are interesting as revealing, to a hitner- 
to unequalled extent, the poetic genius and character 
of this betrayed and suffering people. It will doubt- 
less surprise many to find that Armenia has both a 
classic literature and a rich fund of nineteenth-cen- 
tury poetry; that her poets have written with a vigor 
of thought, a delicacy of imagination, and a direct 
simplicity of expression, such as characterizes the 
best poetry of any country; that the verses are inter- 
esting in themselves, for the same reasons that the 
Bosnian and Servian poetry is interesting. —Chris- 
tian Register. 

Miss Alice Fletcher writes concerning the meeting 
of a hterary society in Washington, D.C.: “I rea 
on that occasion several of your beautiful translations 
of Armenian poems, and was delighted with the in- 
terest and enthusiasm they evoked. The meeting 
that evening was at the residence of Dr. William T. 
Harris, Commissioner of Education. There were 
many learned and famous folk there, as the Literary 
Society has in its membership some of our brightest 
men and women. Armenian poetry was a new 
realm to almost all, and stirred an interest in the 
{Aregenen people in a new manner, along new 
ines. 
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LEE AND SHEPARD’S 


NEW BOOKS. 


BLIND LEADERS 


OF THE 


BLIND 
The Romance of a Blind Lawyer 


By JAmres R. Cocker, M.D., author of 
‘*Hypnotism,” ete. 


This is an unusual book and deals with unusual 
subjects which are not treated in the conventional 
manner, but in a style worthy of its talented author. 
The work is full of brilliant action and passages, 
many of the incidents being taken undoubtedly from 
the romantic life of the author. Many of the scenes 
are laid in this vicinity, and some of the characters 
may be recognized—above all, it is a romance of 
great interest. Cloth $1 50. 


The [lystery of Handwriting 


A HANDBOOK OF GRAPHOLOGY, being a plain and 
Practical Guide to the Art of interpreting Charac- 
ter from Handwriting By J]. HARINGTON KEENB 
(“Grapho”’) Illustrated with autograph writing 
of famous persons Oblong Quarto Cloth At- 
tractive Cover Design by Gunn Price $2.00 


Patmos or the Unveiling 
| Rev. CHARLES BEECHER Author of “Spiritual 
lanifestations”’ ‘* Redeemer and Kedeemed’’ 
“Eden Tableau” etc. Cloth $1.50 
What they Say in New England 
A Book of Signs, Sayings and Superstitions 
Collected by CLIFTON JOHNSON Author of “The 
New England Country” etc. Illustrated $1.25 
Mr. Johnson has here gathered and given us in 
the language in which he received them the odd say- 
ings, rhymes, and superstitions which are or have 
been current in New England. For convenience the 
matter is classified under numerous headings, such 
as money, luck, warts, tea grounds, snakes, love and 
sentiment, weather. etc., each of which is introduced 
by an appropriate design. 
THE FOOTPRINTS OF THE PATRIOTS 
Beneath Old Rooftrees 


By ABRAM ENGLIsu Brown Author of ‘History 
of Bedford” etc. Cloth 68 Illustrations $1.50 
“Beneath Old Kooftrees”’ 1s a most delightful view 

of the opening of the Revolution. While delineating 

in a characteristic manner the story of Lexington 
and Concord, the author has most happily shown the 
part taken by other towns in that memorable day’s 
experience. The book is fully illustrated, notable 
among them being the “Burial of the British dead at 

Lincoln ;” “Capture of the Convoy by the Exempts 

at Menotomy ;” and “The site of the house where 

John Hancock and Samuel Adams lunched on 

coarse fare on April 19, 1775.” 

The whole anes not only a charming story, but 
is a faithful delineation of that chapter of history of 
which every true American is justly proud. 

Maria [itchell 

Life and Correspondence 

By her sister, PHEBE M. KENDALL. With Portraits 
Cloth $2.00 

_ Asan astronomer she took a foremost rank, mak- 

ing many valuable discoveries, and receiving the gold 

medal from the King of Denmark for the discovery 

of the comet of 1848. 

As the only woman ever admitted as a member of 
the American Academy of Arts and Sciences. and 
the only one ever admitted into the papal observa- 
tory at Rome, she occupies a unique position, and 
her reminiscences, as told in her letters, of the fore- 
most scientific and literary people of Europe and 
America, with all whom she came in contact, are ex- 
tremely interesting. 


Studies in the Thought World or 
Practical Mind Art 


By HENRY Woop Author of “Ideal Suggestion’’ 
‘God’s Image in Man” “Edward Burton” ‘The 
Political Economy of Natural Law etc. Cloth 
$1.25 . 


Any of the above sent, prepaid, on receipt of price 
’ Our Illustrated Catalogue sent free 
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Jessie Fremont Grant, 
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TEACHER OF SINGING, 

Will visit pupils in or about 
Boston. 





Excellent References... .. 
Address 


GREENWOOD, [ASS. 
NAHANT FISH MARKET. 


ESTABLISHED 1827. 
The Oldest Fish Market in Boston. 


Ocean, Lake and River Fish. 
ALL FANCY OYSTERS A SPECIALTY. 


Wagon calls daily in the city 
proper and Longwood, Brookline. 


49 Bromfield St., Boston. 


TELEPHONE No. 1571. 
JOHNSON & SMITH. 


COUNSEL TO PARENTS 


On the Moral Education of the Young. 
By Dr. ELIZABETH BLACKWELL. 
Price, 50 cents. Published by 
LONGMANS, GREEN, & CO., 
1s East Sixteenth Street, New York. 











WALKING MADE A PLEASURE. 
QUICK STEP CORN CURE. 
Promptly removes hard and soft Corns, Bunions, 
Callouses, Moles, Warts, etc. Causes no pain, re- 
moves all soreness. Sent to any address for toc. in 

stamps. 
GORWIN CHEMICAL CO., 
204 West 96th St., New York City, N. Y. 


WINTER AND SUMMER BOARD 


For a limited number of semi- 





invalids in 


SARATOGA SPRINGS. 


Central location. Fatty degeneration 
and Rheumatism a specialty. 


For terms and particulars apply to 


MRS. J. V. S. WILCOX, M.D, 
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RHODE ISLAND ANNUAL MEETING. 


The Annual Meeting of the Rhode Island 
W.S. A. will be held in the State House, 
Providence, on Wednesday and Thursday, 
Oct. 14 and 15, at 10.30 A. M. and 2.30 P. M. 
In addition to the transaction of the usual 
business, the following distinguished speak- 
ers are expected to be present and make ad- 
dresses: Mrs. Julia Ward Howe, Mrs. Mary 
A. Livermore, Miss Elizabeth U. Yates, Wm. 
Lloyd Garrison, Henry B. Blackwell. Short 
speeches will be made by a number of prom- 
inent men and women of Rhode Island, 
among whom Rev. Anna Garlin Spencer, 
Mrs. Mary A. Babcock, Mrs. H. M. Daven- | 
port, Rev. W. C. Selleck, Rev. J. D. Tilling- 
hast, Rabbi Blaustein, and others are ex- 
pected. 





-_-—-_ —— 


NOTES IN ENGLAND.—V. 





The National Society for Women’s Suf- 
frage has its headquarters at 10 Great 
College Street, Westminster—a quaint 
little old house in a quaint little old street 
conveniently near to the Houses of Parlia- 
ment. I met with a hospitable welcome 
here from Miss Helen Blackburn and other 
women interested in the question, and 
found it very interesting to compare notes 
as to the progress of the movement in 
England and America, The walls were 
hung with portraits of women who had 
taken an active part in the English work 
for equal rights. Most of them were un- 
known by sight to the American visitor; 
but the intelligence and sweetness of 
many of the faces showed the fallacy of 
the idea still entertained by some ill- 
informed persons that the women who 
wish for the ballot are a body of repulsive, 
sour-tempered viragoes. 

The friends at Great College Street 
loaded me with excellent suffrage litera- 
ture. In the matter of passing on litera- 
ture and information, it seems to me that 
the “antis’? are more active than the 
friends of equal rights. The most insig- 
nificant little falsehood about Colorado, 
trumped up by an anonymous newspaper 
correspondent in any obscure corner of 
the United States, is promptly seized 
upon by the remonstrants and sent all 
over the country, and also abroad. It 
figures in a conspicuous place in the dig- 
nified columns of English newspapers, 
until, in due time, it is hunted down and 
proved to be alie. On the other hand, 
much admirable equal rights literature 
that circulates in England is almost un- 
known in this country. We ought to do 
better about passing our good things 
around. 

Some of the best of these pamphlets 
were by Mrs. Millicent Garrett Fawcett, 
whose writings are always refreshing for 
their combined strength and sanity. Noth- 
ing gives a rational suffragist govseflesh 
like seeing ‘‘woman’”’ spelt with a capital 
W. On another occasion, I had the pleas- 
ure of meeting Mrs. Fawcett. I had 
vaguely expected to see a venerable and 
majestic personage of very advanced years. 
It was a surprise to find instead a lady of 
slender and almost girlish figure, with a 
beautiful rosy English complexion, and 
not a thread of gray visible in her auburn 
hair. 

I told Mrs. Fawcett it was a preva- 
lent impression among opponents of suf- 
frage in the United States that the 
municipal franchise in England was lim- 
ited to afew comparatively rich women, 
so that no fair parallel could be drawn 
between its results in England and its 
probable results here. Mrs. Fawcett an- 
swered that this was a mistake; that the 
property qualification required of men 
and women in England was very small, 
and that a much larger number of poor 
women than of rich ones possessed the 
franchise. 

I also told her of the rooted conviction 
among our “antis’’ that the most illiterate 
and least intelligent women would be the 
readiest to vote, and asked her if there 
had been anything in the experience of 
England’s 200,000 women householders, 
who had had the municipal franchise for so 
many years, to show ground for this fear. 
Mrs. Fawcett said their experience had 
been just the reverse. The intelligent 
women generally took an interest in public 
questions, and were ready to vote of their 
own accord; while the illiterate women 
generally knew and cared comparatively 
little about public matters, and it was 
much harder to get them to the polls. 

Speaking of suffrage in England reminds 
me of a curious fact mentioned in conver- 
sation by an English lawyer whom we met 
He said it had been decided that all those 
who owed allegiance to the same sovereign 
were fellow citizens, no matter in what 
country they had been born; and when 
the Elector of Hanover became King of 
England, natives of Hanover residing in 
England were held to have the right to 
vote in England, and all other rights and 
privileges belonging to native-bora Eng- 


try, but allegiance to the same sovereign, 
was the criterion. If this is true in the 
legal realm, it is doubly true in the realm 
of thought and feeling. Those who owe 
allegiance to the same ideal are fellow 
citizens everywhere. In our wanderings 
we met people from the ends of the earth 
who seemed nearer akin to us than many 
who live in the same ward, and whom we 
meet every day in the body, without once 
in our lives meeting them in the spirit. 

A. 8. B. 


-_-- 


A CAMPAIGN OF EDUCATION. 


Presidential elections, as a rule, are not 
favorable for the discussion of any ques- 
tions but those which are made subjects 
of the campaign. In face of the im- 
mediate issues of finance and tariff, ‘even 
woman suffrage becomes for a moment 
secondary tothese. Yet, of all years, the 
Presidential year is the most promotive 
of the suffrage cause, because it wakes up 


| the women, and deepens their interest in 


public affairs. The so-called “filthy pool 
of politics’? becomes for women a veritable 
pool of Siloam, into which they enter, 
‘twilly-nilly,”’ and from which they 
emerge free from their prejudices against 
‘meddling’? with great national questions. 

In no year since Abby Kelley Foster 
claimed free speech, except during the 
civil war, have women taken so general 
an interest in politics as this year. In 
California and Idaho they are carrying on 
a vigorous and effective campaign for 
their own enfranchisement, with such 
popular sympathy and approval that, no 
matter what the immediate result may be, 
we shall have ten suffragists in those 
States next year where we had one before. 

In every State women are attending 
political rallies, and doing quiet but 
effective work for the parties and candi- 
dates of their choice. The Boston Herald 
of October 8, in a leading editorial, says 
that ‘tthe women are taking an excep- 
tional interest in the campaign,’ and the 
Boston Post for two weeks has had a 
daily series of political editorials expressly 
addressed to women, 

But this activity is not contined to one 
party. Women are speaking and working 
on both sides. The discussion of the 
money question announced by Mrs. Liver- 
more for next Tuesday week, at the 
woman suffrage headquarters in Boston, 
will be addressed by women of opposite 
views, and al] parties are appealing to 
women to use their influence in controlling 
the votes of men. 

Meanwhile the remark of Edward Atkin- 
son, hitherto not in favor of woman suf- 
f-age, at the recent Faneuil Hall meeting, 
voices the feeling of thousands of men. 
“When I consider,’ said Mr. Atkinson, 
“the interest that women have in this 
money question, and reflect that they will 
have no voice in deciding it, I feel more 
in sympathy with woman suffrage than I 
ever did before.”’ 

This manly recognition of the injustice 
of depriving women of a voice in protect- 
ing themselves and their homes against 
injurious legislation will grow among 
men, just in proportion to the interest 
which women express in political ques- 
tions. Therefore we say to Mrs. Tilling- 
hast, the Populist, and Mrs. McBride, the 
advocate of a gold standard, and even to 
Mrs. Pruyn, of Albany, the remonstrant, 
who thinks women are dangerous creatures 
in politics, and yet is using every political 
effort against suffrage—to each and all 
women who engage in politics—we wel- 
come you as allies, conscious or uncon- 
scious, and as workers for woman’s 
enfranchisement. H. b. B. 


-_—-- 


LADY SOMERSET AT MARSEILLES. 





Lady Henry Somerset and Miss Frances 
E. Willard have been visiting Marseilles. 
Miss Willard, in a letter to America headed 
“Something practical to my sisters, offi- 
cers and members of the W. C. T. U., and 
to all good people of my native land,”’ 
gives a graphic account of what she saw 
there. She says in part: 

The awful massacres at Constantinople 
cast in this port hundreds of Armenians 
who took refuge from the Turks in the 
ships lying in the Bosphorus, and have 
nothing but the clothes on their backs 
More are coming continually. They lie 
on benches in the workhouse, and once in 
three or four days a few cents are given 
them for bread, by the French Govern- 
ment. Lady Henry Somerset and I read 
of this in the Daily News, as we set out 
on a brief bicycling tour in Normandy, 
hoping to get a little strength for the 
heavy work of autumn and winter. Lady 
Henry was very weary, and | have not 
been able to do anything this summer, 
owing to almost utter failure of appetite; 
but when we read the accounts of these 
refugees we came here, and our hearts are 
deeply stirred. 

I wish I could put before you the sight 
we saw last night—a great, gray, barnlike 
room in the workhouse, the light so dim 
that nobody’s face could be seen save in 
outline; in the corner a group of thirty 
Armenians of all grades, from a bank 
clerk with his gold-corded cap to a wharf 
porter with heavy shoulders. All these 
men were huddled together on the bare 





‘ishmen. Not nativity in the same coun- 


benches, penniless and forlorn, with bread 


| and water only for food, and a board to 


| 








sleep on,in this deadly poisonous air. 
Why were they here? Because their de- 
voted nation has cherished the name of 
Christ and held to purity of the home 
through all the centuries since the Gospel 
came to man. Wecould not speak a word 
to them, but we smiled and waved our 
hands, whereat the good men rose, smiled, 
bowed and gave us a military salute with 
dignity. The scene was one of such un- 
speakable pathos that we saw almost too 
dimly to make our way back to the streets. 
This morning we have bestirred ourselves. 
Lady Henry has gone out with the corre- 
spondent of the London Daily News. 
They are to rent a warehouse, tit it up 


with sailors’ beds, conveniences for wash- | 


ing, and to have supper ready to-night for 
the poor men. There are hundreds at 
Marseilles, and more constantly coming. 
lam going now to the American Consul 
to see if special arrangements can not be 
made to send many to America, ‘Their 
ery is, ‘‘Oh, send me to America!’ For 
forty years they have learned to love our 
land through the missionaries, who have 
taught them and lifted them up to so 
much of knowledge and refinement that 
they are hated for their acquirements by 
the Turk, who is determined on their 
extermination. I believe that we, as 
Americans, have no right to hold ourselves 
aloof from helping england to protect 
them, since the horrors we have witnessed 
are largely the result of the work wrought 
in Armenian character and aspiration by 
some of our own best people. We ought 
to stand shoulder to shoulder with Eng- 
land for Armenian deliverance. 

Lady Henry Somerset, ina letter from 
Marseilles to the London papers, says: 

The municipal authorities have been 
most considerate, and already a large 
hospital, which happily is not in use, has 
been granted free of rent asa refuge. It 
will accommodate 300, but this is far be- 
low the needs, with ships constantly 
bringing in new groups. The great de- 
sire of these poor people is to go to 
America, whence came the educational 
impulse that opened a larger world to 
them. They cannot stay here unless sup- 
ported by charity, for there is no work, 
We who came for the purpose will ar- 
range for the honest distribution of any 
money that is received, and will send as 
many Armenians as we can to America. 
We feel that when these tortured children 
of the oldest Christian Church in the 
world touch Christian soil, they should 
find a Christian welcome. 

Lady Henry has been practising what 
she preaches. The correspondent of the 
London Daily News says: 

Lady Henry Somerset is unequalled as 
an organizer, and worth all the officials of 
Marseilles put together. She works quietly, 
and with a clear practical head that sees 
round difficulties, and how to turn them, 
We drove this morning to M. Bonnaud, 
the head of the Marseilles police, who 
obligingly walked with us across indescrib- 
ably noisome and dilapidated alleys, over 
rough cobble stones, through offal and 
nameless filth that obliged us to pick our 
steps, and across open drains to La Charité, 
an old disused hospital where Monsignor 
de Belzunce, in the reign of Louis XV., 
personally looked after plague-stricken 
patients, and lost his life in setting this 
example of Christian charity. La Charité 
must be centuries old. Armenians were 
lying about in it like animals. Men, 
women, and children were all together, A 
frightful silence reigned among them. 
They awoke to life on hearing that the 
object of our visit was to keep them from 
starvation until they could leave France, 
Then came six hours of feverish activity. 
The Armenians were delighted to have 
something to do, They cleaned unin- 
habited rooms on the ground floor that 
had been filled for twenty years with 
plaster and other rubbish. On our sug- 
gestion a boarded room was turned into a 
chapel, the authorities giving the fullest 
liberty to worship. A large room was 
called the refectory, and another the 
kitchen. 

Lady Henry Somerset hired for a month 
a stove, cauldrons, ete. I bought out of 
“The Daily News” fund five dozen mugs, 
as many plates, and badly-needed miscel- 
laneous articles. In the evening, to the 
inexpressible delight of all, the stove was 
in working order, and 150 Armenians each 
received a pound of bread, an onion, a 
capsicum, salt, and a few olives. <A re- 
sponsible manager was appointed out of 
the number, and a cook. Lady Henry 
herself bought all the provisions, and did 
her marketing. She spared herself no 
trouble. The food she gave seemed a 
miracle, and if it had come down straight 
from heaven it could not have given rise 
to more religious thankfulness. This and 
the other effects of her warm-hearted 
sympathy I can never forget. Thedeserted 
rooms, abandoned to rats and scorpions, 
awoke to life, and, what is more wonder- 
ful, to joy. Those Armenian witnesses of 
the most atrocious carnage the world has 
ever seen; those victims of vile diplomatic 
games and counter games; those exiles 
who, after a rough voyage in the steerage 
of ships, were friendless and unfriended 
on a foreign shore, with starvation facing 
them, suddenly found relief and sympathy. 
The awful silence was replaced by the 
buzz of conversation. The talk carried on 
in low tones was all about the miracle God 
had worked in sending the gracious Eng- 
lish lady, who, by the way, is a fourth 
part French. How Lady Henry Somerset 
got through her work seemed to me well- 
nigh miraculous. She and Miss Willard 
have been indefatigable. We get off two 
most deserving clerks to Paris to-morrow, 
and aman to America. General Booth is 
in telegraphic communication with Lady 
Ilenry. One hundred and sixty more 
/ rmenians are due to-morrow. 

Miss Willard has a practical plan for 
finding friends and work for the refugees 
in America, She writes: 





If individuals, or single churches, Y. M. 
C, A.’s, W. C (T. U.’s, King’s Daughters, 
Women’s Clubs, ete., would each agree to 
receive and care for one refugee, this 
would go a long way toward solving the 
problem. By this means the undertaking 
need not fall heavily upon any, and thou- 
sands might be cared for. They are strong, 
capable and trusty. The police court 
knows them not. They love God, and 
keep his commandments, ‘Their nation is 
being tortured and murdered for its Chris- 
tain faith. There are tens of thousands of 
destitute women in Armenia, many young, 
whose coming to America might help to 
sulve the hitherto insoluble servant ques- 
tion. All of them, as we know, are Chris- 
tian women, industrious, skilful. I be- 
lieve the machinery to work this plan 
may soon be provided. 


Miss Willard has sailed for America, 


| 
| charge to any Women’s Club or other 





and it is understood that many refugees | 


sailed at or about the same time. 

Any Woman’s Club, or circle of King’s 
Daughters, or church, or individual that is 
willing to take charge of one refugee until 
he tinds work, is requested to communi- 
cate with (Miss) Alice Stone Blackwell, 
Dorchester, Mass. 
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MASSACHUSETTS MONTHLY MEETING. 

The first executive meeting of the Mas- 
sachusetts W. S. A. for the season was 
held at 3 Park Street, on Friday of last 
week, Mrs. J. W. Smith, of East Boston, 
in the chair. 

Mrs. J. W. Smith expressed the general 
regret and sense of deep loss in the death 
of Mrs. Abby E. Davis. Mrs, Smith said: 
“IT have known her for many years, She 
was a woman who could always be de- 
pended upon to do what she said she 
would. She helped at every Suffrage 
Fair, and the last one would not have been 
a success but for her energy and devo- 
tion.” 

Mr. Blackwell said: “I look back, I 
do not know how many years, and Mrs. 
Davis was always a member of this com- 
mittee. She was one of the most execu- 
tive women we ever had, always ready to 
do more than her part, at the Festivals 
and on all other occasions. She is an 
irreparable loss.”’ 

Dr. Stearns, of Woburn, said: ‘She 
always had an encouraging word, and her 
pleasant face gave one fresh courage. I 
was struck by this especially at the last 
Suffrage Fair.” 

Miss Blackwell said: ‘‘Whep my fa- 
ther and [I got home from Europe, 
one of the first questions we asked of 
Miss Wilde was, ‘How is Mrs. Davis?’ 
Miss Wilde had not the heart to dash the 
joy of our home-coming by an abrupt an- 
nouncement of the fact. She answered, 
‘She is very well,’ and next day she ex- 
plained the metaphorical sense in which 
she had spoken. Mrs. Davis was so good 
and so brave that the remembrance of her 
ought to stimulate us all to try harder and 
to work better. She was worth any three of 
the younger women in effective aid to the 
Suffrage Association.” 

Other members expressed themselves 
to the same effect. Mrs. Anders, of West 
Newton, Mrs. Davis’s niece, said, with 
her eyes full of tears: “Aunt Abby was at 
our house the Friday before she died, and 
we discussed many plans that she had for 
helping the Association. She believed 
that if each League would get up home 
entertainments, we could dispense with 
Fairs.’ Mrs. Anders offered the following 
resolutions in memory of Mrs. Davis, 
which were adopted unanimously by a 
rising vote: 

Resolved, That in the death of our friend 
and co-worker, Mrs. Abby Allen Davis, this 
Association loses one of its most valued and 
highly esteemed members. It was her calm 
and persistent labor, abiding faith and con- 
stant watchfulness that so successfully 
helped us in our work. She was modest and 
retiring in disposition, and genial and af- 
fable by nature. None knew her but to 
respect and admire her many noble traits of 
character. 

Resolved, That in our mutual bereavement 
we extend to the sorrowing husband, the 
brothers and sister our sincere sympathy. 

Resolved, Vhat this memorial be spread 
upon the records as a token of respect and 
affection, and that copies be sent to the 
bereaved husband, brothers and sister. 

Mrs. Mary Clarke Smith, of Wellesley 
Hills, gave a highly interesting and en- 
couraging report of her work as organizer 
during June. Mr. Haskell had gone out 
in advance on his bicycle and made ap- 
pointments for her in the Western part of 
the State, and Leagues or committees had 
been formed in Pittsfield, Greenfield, Lee, 
South Egremont, Great Barrington, North 


Adams, Florence, Northampton, East- 
hampton and Westfield. Stockbridge, 


Sheffield, Williamstown and Holyoke were 
also visited, and the way paved for future 
work there. Several of the new Leagues 
include the most influential people in the 
town. 

A unanimous vote of thanks was passed 
to Mrs. Smith and Mr. Haskell. 

It was voted to petition the Legislature 
this year, as last, for municipal suffrage, 
presidential suffrage, and the submission 
of a constitutional amendment granting 
full suffrage to women. 

It was voted to continue the Associ- 
ation’s offer to send a speaker free of 





organization that is willing to hear the 
subject presented. It was announced 
that Mrs. Mary Clarke Smith and Mr. 
Warren A. Rodman, both of Wellesley 
Hills, Miss Mary Ware Allen, of 5 Garden 
Street, Cambridge, and Miss Alice Stone 
Blackwell, of Dorchester, were willing to 
speak upon this question for their ex- 
penses. Miss Allen’s paper is entitled 
“How Women Vote,” and Mr. Rodman’s, 
“The New Woman” Both are highly 
praised by those who have heard them. 

It was announced that many of the 
Leagues had taken hold with energy of 
the plan to raise funds for the State work 
by local entertainments, and thus avoid a 
Fair. Dr. Stearns, of Woburn, strongly 
advocated the giving of a suffrage play for 
this purpose. Some miscellaneous mat- 
ters of business were disposed of, and the 
meeting adjourned. 
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NEW ENGLAND MEETING. 





The executive committee of the New 
England W. 8. A. held its quarterly meet- 
ing on Friday of last week, Miss Blackwell 
in the chair. It was voted to accept the 
invitation of the Maine W.S. A. to hold 
the semi-annual New England Convention 
in Maine this year. Mrs. Hamilton, of 
Maine, gave an intersting verbal report 
of the work in that State, and said 
sentiment was growing, as was shown by 
the increase of petitions. The following 
resolutions were adopted: 


Resolved, That the Executive Committee of 
the New England W. S. A. desire to express 
and place upon record their sense of the irrep- 
arable loss which the cause of woman suffrage 
has sustained in the death of Mrs. Abby E. 
Allen Davis, of West Newton, their active 
friend and colleague on the committee for 
many years. Her unflagging zeal, persist- 
ent energy, unfailing tact, constant cheer- 
fulness and cordial good-humor made her a 
wise counsellor and an inspiring presence. 
Ever ready to go forward, her executive 
ability could be counted upon in every emer- 
gency to fulfil every undertaking. We 
shall greatly miss her effective codperation 
and readiness to carry out the plans of the 
Association. For her lifelong fidelity to 
the woman suffrage cause in public and in 
private, at home and abroad, the friends of 
woman suffrage owe Mrs. Davis a debt of 
gratitude which words cannot adequately 
express. She will be greatly missed and 
widely mourned by her fellow workers. 

Resolved, That we tender our deep and sin- 
cere sympathy to her bereaved husband and 
brothers, and that acopy of these resolutions 
be sent to them, and entered upon our rec- 
ords, and published in the Woman’s Jour- 
NAL. 





MRS. MARY BUCKLIN CLAFLIN. 

The last lecture of the Fortnightly 
Course, before the summer vacation, was 
delivered by Mrs. Mary Bucklin Claflin, 
wife of ex-Goy. William Claflin. It wasa 
series of reminiscences of Charles Sumner 
and Henry Wilson, Whittier, the poet, 
and Mrs. H. B. Stowe. The audience was 
unusually large, and exceedingly inter- 
ested. At the close the ladies thronged 
around the lecturer, expressing their pleas- 
ure, and their hope that she would come 
again, and continue her reminiscences of 
the eminent people whom she had enter- 
tained “Under the Elms.’’ She replied, 
“I have already promised to give the 
Fortnightly another afternoon next sea- 
son.”’ On the 13th of June, less than a 
month from that day, she passed into the 
great Hereafter. Her transition was swift 
and painless, without wasting sickness, or 
prolonged suffering. Only the lifting of a 
latch, and she passed out into ‘‘that other 
chamber of the King, larger than this and 
lovelier.”’ 

It is not possible, in the brief space at 
command, to give a biographical sketch 
of our departed friend, whose many-sided 
life was filled with activities. Deeply 
religious in her nature and by conviction, 
she was interested in church and mission 
work, always caring more for life and 
character than for sect or creed. She 
gave herself, without stint, to charity, 
philanthropy and reform, working intelli- 
gently, and with an eye to the future. 
She helped the poor to help themselves, 
looked especially to the well-being of 
their little children, and placed herself on 
a friendly footing with them, as a kind 
and interested adviser. She identified her- 
self with the anti-slavery reform, and, 
later, with the woman suffrage movement, 
holding meetings fcr school suffrage in 
her parlors, and coming to the WomMAN’s 
JOURNAL Office to sign a petition to the 
Legislature, asking for municipal suffrage 
for women. 

From the very inception of the move- 
ment for the promotion of ‘University 
Education for Women,” Mrs. Claflin was 
actively in touch with it, and gave to it 
her time, her effort and her money, freely 
and gladly. She served on the Boards of 
Trustees of Boston University and Wel- 
lesley College, not in a perfunctory fash- 
ion, but in a living, vital way, so that she 
became a real help and a power. The 
women students in both colleges knew 
her and loved her. ‘We used, sometimes, 
to think Mrs. Claflin expected too much 
of us, and was, perhaps, a little too criti- 
cal,’’ said a Boston University girl, ‘‘but 
she was always so motherly with us, and 
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so sweet and tender, that we loved her, as 
if she were our mother.’ 

It is not possible to speak adequately of 
Mrs. Claflin’s social and home life. What 
memories of eminent people—the good, 
the wise, the great—linger about her sum- 
mer home in Newtonville! She has, in 
part, told the story in her book, ‘‘Under 
the Elms.’’ But the story of her unselfish 
care of guests and friends,-and the whole- 
ness of her devotion to her home and her 
family can never be told. In later years, 
after the health of her husband began to 
fail, all her plans and engagements were 
subordinated to his welfare. ‘I will come 
if Mr. Claflin is well enough for me to 
leave him,’’ was the one condition on 
which she made all engagements. 

The Angel of Death bore her swiftly 
from this world into the next, and merci- 
fully spared her the pang of parting from 
the beloved companion of her life, to 
whom it was her pleasure to minister. In 
all her activities for the good of others, 
she had enjoyed her husband’s sympathy 
and full coéperation. Never had she under- 
taken any enterprise, or made a journey 
unadvised or unaccompanied by him, till 
she went forth alone into the Silent Land 
whence she will not return. “The day 
can never endure so long but at length 
the evening cometh,’ and as we count up 
the great majority of the loved and missed 
who have gone on before us, it isa glad 
reflection that our feet are tending 
towards the same goal, with only a hand’s 
breadth of distance between us. 

Miss Edna Dean Proctor, a beloved and 
intimate friend of Mrs Claflin, has given 
the readers of the Woman’s JOURNAL 
some interesting reminiscences of our de- 
parted friend, which they will read with 
pleasure. They are subjoined below. 

A. Be 





(June 13, 18096.) 


How rich she counted life! 
friends, 

The great world’s progress, all to her were 
dear; 

For every ill she fain had made amends— 

Lightening the burden care or sorrow sends 

With gracious deed and tender smile or tear. 


No heart she solaced but for her will grieve 
As grieves the desert for the vanished well; 
No friend she loved will ever find reprieve 
From sense of loss—so closely did she weave 
Her life with theirs, though joy or woe befell. 


Her old elms mourn her, and the chestnuts 


Her home, her 


hoar, 

The wild flowers nestling where she used to 
tread ; 

Their robins and their winds are blithe no 
more, 


Though lawn and wood stretch beauteous as 
before, 

For she they charmed with song and sigh 
has fled. 


And yet how blest her parting! converse 


sweet, 

Delight in June’s green hills and azure 
skles— 

And then God called her!’ and she passed to 
greet 


His fairer world untrod of mortal feet— 
One moment here, the next in Paradise! 

At an evening party in Brooklyn, N. Y., 
in the winter of 1863, I first met Mrs. 
Claflin. If I were a painter I could pic- 
ture her as she looked that night in a 
gown of rich purple silk, the lace at her 
throat caught by a brooch of pearl and 
amethyst, and her hair braided about her 
shapely head as in the portrait by 
William Hunt, which so admirably pre- 
serves her face and form and mien in those 
far-off years. She was then in the ripe 
beauty of womanhood, with a light in her 
eyes and a glow on her cheeks which a 
girl of sixteen might have envied—a full- 
ness of life in look and word and move- 
ment, as if her days had been all mornings 
and would never descend to dusk and 
gloom. Yet I soon saw what strength 
and purpose were hidden beneath that 
bright, lovely exterior. She had just re- 
turned from Washington, and, in answer 
to some question about matters there, she 
sketched for us scenes she had witnessed 
relating to the war, and narrated with 
such verve and sympathy incidents she 





had heard from people who had come up 
from the front, that she carried us all 
with her to the capital and thrilled us 
anew with devotion to our country. With 
that evening began a friendship which 
brought me heartfelt pleasure and which 
was only interrupted by her death; nay, 
whose ties are closer now that she has 
passed to the unseen! 

Afterwards I knew how abundant had 
been her activities during the war and in 
the anti-slavery struggle which preceded 
it, and how nobly she had supported and 
inspired her husband in all his patriotic 
efforts and duties. In a remarkable de- 
gree she united sweetness and force, 
sentiment and sagacity, delicate fancies 
and executive ability. To see what to do 
and how to do it was with her a swift in- 
tuition. Her sympathy lent wings to her 
energies, and of what she aimed to accom- | 
plish she could almost have said with the 
French courtier: ‘If the thing is possible 
it is done already; if it is impossible it 
shall be done.”’ Yet she could lay the 
most cherished plan quietly aside if any- 
thing convinced her it was undesirable. 
While the war lasted the wide hall of her 
house at Newtonville was like a freight 
room with its boxes and barrels in all 
stages of packing for the soldiers in the 
field. Aninstance of her quick thought 
and kindness occurs to me. When one of 
the Newton boys was brought home for 
burial in a cheerless day with damp snow 
falling, she found the church painfully 
cold and heard coughs among the sixty 
men who came as escort. Slipping out, 
and sending word tothe captain to return 
by way of **The Old Elms,”’ she flew home 
and ordered every fire lit and the furnace 
crowded, gallons of coffee prepared and 
all eatables set upon the table, and, with 
the assistance of a good neighbor, when 
the men arrived, cold and wet and dis- 
pirited, they found welcome and warmth 
and food, and went back refreshed and 
cheered to their post. 





| 
| 
| 
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Not for a day would she have been con- 
tent with a narrow, inactive life. After 
the war was over she took up work for 
the colored people, work which she never 
laid down. One Saturday afternoon in 
those early times she came into her sit- 
ting-room, exclaiming, ‘‘\We may have to 
cook our own breakfasts to-morrow morn- 
ing! Mr. Claflin has asked Senator Revels 
(the first volored Senator) to spend Sun- 
day with us. ‘The servants may all leave, 
but the Senator will not!’’ He was re- 
ceived as any other gentleman would have 
been. The attitude of the family dis- 
armed prejudice, and tiie visit passed 
agreeably. Yet these wide interests never 
caused her to forget the village in which 
she lived. Into fairs and Christmas cel- 
ebrations and boys’ and girls’ clubs she 
entered with the zest of the young people 
themselves, and was ever ready to under- 
take anything in the work of the church, 
or for the general good and enjoyment. 
Though a careful housekeeper, it did not 
disturb her to have her rooms upset for 
an evening’s entertainment, and once 
when some one suggested that paint and 
furniture might be marred, she would 
have nothing changed, but said, ‘‘When I 
am gone you willat least say I did not live 
for things.’’ Indeed, wherever her abode 
might be, whether in Newtonville or 
Washington or Florida or Paris or Boston, 
she sought to do something for the bene- 
fit and happiness of those about her. 
And most of all was she devoted to her 
home duties as wife and mother, for in all 
things and under all circumstances she 
was the conscientious, affectionate, well- 
poised woman. From her mother, and 
her grandfather, Dr. Bucklin, the ‘“‘good 
doctor’ whom she has described with 
such feeling in ‘‘Brampton,”’ she inherited 
a love for literature and a facility of ex- 
pression which she has charmingly used 


in her own books. There are no truer 
sketches of old New~- England days 
than some chapters of ‘ Brampton” 


contain, and the reader longs for more 
knowledge of the quaint people therein. 
A fascinating raconteur, upon her re- 
turn from far journeys or visits to 
New York and Washington, she enter- 
tained family and neighbors and friends 
with her lively accounts of what she had 
seen and heard, and her discriminating 
characterizations. Mr. Whittier took much 
pleasure in these recitals, and | remember 
one evening when she was unusually ani- 
mated he looked up with a twinkle in his 
eye and said, ‘‘Thee is a little oriental in 
thy talk to-night.’’ Indeed, she was always 
somewhat ‘‘oriental’’ through her fervor 
and enthusiasm. 

Who that was ever her guest can forget 
her as hostess? Like the Arab whose 
tent, with all that it contains, is for the 
time at the disposal of the entering 
stranger, her house, from the spacious 
parlors to the perfectly appointed bed- 
rooms, seemed to exist only for the 
visitor’s enjoyment. She loved to sur- 
round herself with rare men and women, 
and she was at her best at the head of her 
table, the centre of a brilliant company. 





Her grace and dignity, her wit and tact 


and kind consideration, the power she | 


possessed of eliciting the best from those 
present, and causing each one to feel him- 
self the specially honored guest, gave 
charm and individuality to all her home 
festivities. But it was not alone the dis- 
tinguished and the famous who partook 
of her hospitality. Her reunions always 
included unknown people—the struggling | 
student or artist, the stranger, the young | 
girl working hard to pay her way through | 
college—any one in whom she was inter- 
ested, and whose life was narrower and 
colder than her own, was bidden to share 
her sunshine. Her appreciation of the 
fortunate conditions which enabled her 
to. fill her house with delightful people, 
and to do so much for their enjoyment 
and her own, is shown in her dedication 
of her last book, ‘*‘The Old Elms,” to 
Governor Claflin. 

Within a few years after that evening 
in Brooklyn, Mrs, Claflin had had bitter 
sorrows through the death of near 
friends, especially of her “little Willie,” 
and, later, of her only daughter, Agnes 
Elizabeth, a girl of unusual talent and 
nobleness of character, who died at the 
age of nineteen, in Rome. Of her little 
boy I remember her saying to me, “He 
used to lean on my knee and look up 
with his luminous eyes and say, ‘You 
won't go away ’thout my leave, will you, 
mamma?’ Butoh! he went away without 
mine, and then life rose up before me like 
a wall!’ With these griefs there came a 
pathetic softness and shadow into her 
face that never left it when in repose, a 
look of the Mater Dolorosa, and her life 
set itself more and more to the highest 
ends—hidden, verily, with Christ in God. 
For the last two or three years her health 
had somewhat declined, but she retained 
as far as possible her old activities and 
interests, and was as responsive as ever 
to her numerous friends. As we look 
back we can recall words and acts which 
show she felt her days might be numbered, 
but she was serene and trustful, and if 
one expressed sorrow for her lack of 
strength, she would smile in her sweet 
way and, unwilling to give pain, turn the 
conversation to a more cheerful theme. 
So, in the bloom of June, while on a visit 
with her husband to an old friend near 
Worcester, the end came with the sudden- 
ness and peace of translation! And a few 
days after, in the beautiful Boston home 
of which she had been so long the light 
and the joy, with all that love and friend- 
ship could give of honor and memory and 
regret, with the ferns near her of which 
she was so fond, and palms crossed at her 
feet, with sacred words and song and 
soaring prayer, we bade her, for a little 
while, farewell! 

Yea, saith the Spirit, that they may 
rest from their labors; and their works do 
follow them. EpNA DEAN PRocTOR, 

Oct. 1, 1896. 








-_<--— 


OUR NEW YORK LETTER. 


New York, Oct. 7, 1896. 

Editors Woman's Journal: 

I cannot forbear opening my letter with 
a few words on a mistaken idea that 
largely prevails, and that I see constantly 
reiterated. This is that there are in the 
United States more women than men. 
Within the last two weeks, two of your 
correspondents have repeated this mis- 
take, one asserting that a majority of the 
inhabitants of the country are women, 
the other assuming that half the people 
are women. Both these statements are 
incorrect. By the census of 1890 there 
were in this Union, in round numbers, 
thirty-two million males and thirty and 
a half million females, making a surplus 
masculine population of a million and a 
half. There are also, according to the 
same authority, only eight States where 
there isa preponderance of women, even 
New Hampshire and Pennsylvania con- 
taining more men than women. This 
state of affairs is owing to the immigra- 
tion, which is largely ma culine, nearly 
twice as many men as women seeking the 
shores of this still comparatively ‘‘new 
country.””. Our women writers and speak- 
ers should be very careful to bear these 
figures in mind, and not base arguments 
on premises not in accordance with facts. 

The regular monthly meeting of our 
City League, held on Thursday evening, 
Oct. 1, at the residence of Mrs. Carrie F. 
Lovell, 4 Lexington Avenue, brought 
together the friends of woman suffrage 
after the separation of the summer. It 
was pleasant to see all che familiar faces 
again. Reports from the officers were 
given, and then our treasurer, Mrs. 
Emilie S. Van Biel, read a paper on ‘‘One 
Woman's View of the Woman Question.” 
It was written by a well-known lady, who 
chose to conceal her identity under the 
name of ‘Eleanor Wallace,’’ and was a 
clever essay, urging that women should 
each one do their best with all their 
might, and their emancipation must fol- 
low. It was admirably read by Mrs. Van 
Biel, and was discussed by Rev. Antoinette 
Brown Blackwell, Mrs. Semple and others, 





The first reunion of Sorosis for the sea- 
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son took place on Monday, Oct. 5, at the 
Waldorf. The rooms in that hotel, where 
the meetings were held last year, were 
somewhat crowded, and there had been 
much hopeful looking forward to the time 
when the club would be able to use the 
new apartments which were first thrown 
open for this occasion. The luncheon 
was served, as usual, in the Holland hall 
and then the throng of members and 
guests filed into the beautiful new lecture- 
room. The decorations were gorgeous, 
the floor polished to sueh perfection 
that it seemed as if skates would be safer 
than shoes in attempting to cross it; but 
it proved to be as much too large as the 
other room had been too small, and, as 
one member observed, two things were 
necessary to happiness, ‘ta sounding 
board and a collection of ear-trumpets.” 

Mrs. Helmuth, the president, presided, 
and referred feelingly to the tragic death 
this summer of their treasurer, Mrs, 
Sarah Youmans. There were songs by 
Mrs. Harcourt Bell and Miss Grace Gard- 
ner, and a recitation by Mrs. Anna Ran- 
dall Diehl. The subject for discussion 


was ‘Where Philanthropy is Most 
Needed.” It was introduced by Mrs. 
Roebling. Miss Agnes Repplier, author 


of “Points of View,’ read a brilliant 
essay. and the other speakers were Mrs, 
Ella Dietz Clymer, Miss Cornelia Brad- 
ford, Mrs. Margaret T. Yardley, and Mrs, 
Mary Trautman, 

Next Tuesday, Oct. 13, the Society for 
Political Study will begin its meetings for 
the winter. These will be held as usual 
at 144 Madison Avenue, every Tuesday, 
at3 P.M. The course of study this year 
is the political history of the several 
States, while the topics of the day will 
also be discussed, Any lady who desires 
to attend will be welcome at the meetings. 

LILLIE DEVEREUX BLAKE. 

210 Central Park, South. 

Doe ——-— 
IN MEMORIAM. 





MISS J. ALICE DAVIS, 

Miss J. Alice Davis, who died in Paw- 
tucket, R. I., Sept. 14, atthe age of thirty- 
two, was a young woman who accom- 
plished more good work in her short life 
than many have the power or will to do 
in much longer periods. 

On account of the sickness of her father 
and mother, both of whom were well- 
known teachers, Miss Davis became, at the 
age of sixteen, more than self-supporting, 
by taking a position as teacher in the pub- 
lic schools, in which work she continued 
until her death. The moral side of teaching 
she never lost sight of, and she also was 
greatly interested in teaching the beauty 
of peaceable living. She wished that 
peaceful victories might be celebrated in 
the schools, rather than days of battle. 

Although closely occupied with school 
work, Miss Davis always found time for 
study. She was connected with Brown 
University extension classes, both general 
and special, and was a student of astron- 
omy with Professor Upton at Ladd Ob- 
servatory, Providence. 

Although a great-granddaughter of a 
revolutionary soldier, Miss Davis never 
found time to connect herself with the 
“Daughters of the Revolution,’ but she 
showed ' er desire to connect herself with 
the present struggle for truly democratic 
government, by allying herself with the 
Pawtucket Woman Suffrage League, of 
which she was a valuable member. 

Her funeral was largely attended. She 
had endeared herself to many. Her pas- 
tor spoke eulogistically of her good quali- 
ties, and said that he loved her. As the 
funeral party left the open grave, little 
girls stood about it, and it was good to 
know that last at the grave were children 
whose lives had been enriched by hers. 

S. JEANNETTE FRENCH. 





NOTES AND NEWS. 


The Fourteenth Annual Mohawk Indian 
Conference will be held Oct. 14, 15 and 16. 


By the will of Mrs. Hicks-Lord, Maria 
Miller, her faithful colored servant, gets 
$100 a week for life. 


Mr. Oscar Fay Adams will give a course 
upon the “Epochs of English Literature,” 
in the School of Expression, this winter, 
Wednesdays, at 11 o’clock. Special stu- 
dents are received for this one hour. Col- 
lateral required. Readings will be given, 





and the course is expected to be one of 
unusual interest. Mr. Wm. Seymour, of 
the Tremont Theatre, has been elected as 
the Henry Irving Instructor of Dramatic 
Training in the School, and will give a 
course of twenty dramatic rehearsals. The 
class will be limited to ten. This chair 
was endowed by Mr. Irving in 1888, from 
the money received from his readings. 
Mr. Seymour is the first person elected to 
this chair. These are among the advances 
the School of Expression is making the 
present year. Mr. and Mrs. Curry, who 
conduct it, are able and experienced 
teachers, and deserve the success which 
they have attained. 

New York has a woman druggist. When 
she applied to the State Board of Pharmacy 
for a license, her application was refused. 
She then secured a mandamus, compelling 
the State Board to grant it. She is a Bel- 
gian by birth, and had conducted her inva- 
lid husband’s business for sixteen years. 


A living flag of 2,000 children dressed in 
red, white and blue, by the rhythmic 
swaying of their bodies, waved a salute to 
the G. A. R. veterans on the grand march 
in St. Paul. At another point twenty 
young daughters of soldiers strewed flow- 
ers in the way before the oncoming vet- 
erans. 





LUCY STONE’S PORTRAIT. 


In response to a very general expression 
of desire for a large portrait of Lucy Stone 
for framing and permanent preservation, a 
likeness, enlarged from her latest photo- 
graph, taken in 1892, has been prepared 
by the heliotype process. This portrait 
the proprietors of THE WoMAN’s JOURNAL 
offer to the public on the following favor- 
able terms: 

1. For cash, on receipt of $1.00 

2. For one new subscriber one year on 
trial, the picture will be sent gratis, ‘ 
postpaid, by mail, on application, on 
receipt of $1.50 
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421 Tremont St. Telephone 977 Tremont. Branch 


Office 175B Tremont St. 
MONDAY, OCT. 12. FOR ONE WEEK ONLY 


Genee’s Royal Middy. 


Evenings at 8. Wednesday and Saturday Mats. at 2, 





Prices—M onday evening and Wednesday Matinee 
all seats in house reserved at 2g cts. each. All other 
performances 2§ and socents, according to location. 


HOLLIS ST. THEATRE. 


ISAAC B. RICH........- Proprietor and Manager. 


Monday, Oct. 12. ONE WEEK ONLY, 
THE FAMOUS COSTER SINGER, 
the highest salaried and most prominent character 
artist in the English-speaking world, 


ALBERT CHEVALIER, 
Complete Coneans r Entertainers. 


Evenings at 8. Wed. and Sat. Matinees at 2. 
Oct. 19, One Week. E.M & JOSEPH HOLLAND. 


FOwoow SQU 1RE THEATRG 


Charles F. Atkinson, Manager. 











For one week only, commencing Monday, Oct. 12, 
DAN’L SULLY, 
In His Great Melodrama, 
O'BRIEN, the CONTRACTOR. 


(THE MILLIONAIRE). 
A Tribute to the Worth and Dignity of the Irish 
Character. Matinees Wednesday and Saturday. 


WORLD’S FOOD FAIR ana 
HOME CONGRESS. 


Mechanics Building, Boston. 
Monday, Oct. 5, to Saturday. Nov. 7. Daily, 10 
. M. to to P. Two hundred dealers in food pro- 
ducts will distribute samples to the people. ost 
distinguished men and women in the land to partici- 
pate in Home Congress (three sessions daily). Mrs. 
Sarah Tyson Rorer, of Philadelphia, lectures every 
afternoon on ‘Therapeutics of Diet ” Season tickets 
at special rates. Five “Centurion” Bicycles given 
away to most popular teacher, pupil, mercantile or 
manufactory establishment employee, letter carrier, 
street or steam railway employee. It costs nothing 
to vote. Four hundred Souvenir Silver Spoons given 
away every day to first four hundred women purchas- 
ing tickets of admission. N. Y. Seventh Regiment. 
Reeves’, Salem Cadet. Lafricain’s Naval Brigade an 
Boyle O’ Reilly Bands, also the Fadettes, Mendels- 
sohn Club, etc. Nothing like it since the Peace Jubilee 
“--ADMISSION 25 CENTS.— 














WOMAN SUFFRAGE TRACTS. 


A full set of Woman Suffrage Tracts, forty 
different kinds, postpaid, for 10 cts. 
Address, Leaflet Department, 
Woman’s Journal Office, Boston, Mass 
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THE CURE FOR LOVE. 
Said I to a beardless youth, 
When a hopeless love befell me: 
“Give me balm for woe and ruth, 
And the cure for love pray tell me.”’ 
‘*Love is cured by love,” sighed he; 
‘“‘Would that mine were kind to me!” 


“Tell me, then,” I asked a swain, 
Happy in a fair bride’s glances, 
‘“‘What will heal my sad heart’s pain, 

Pierced by Cupid’s flying lances ?” 
‘Can love, then, be cured ?”’ cried he; 
> 


‘“‘Would that mine may never be! 


“Tell me, sir, the cure for love,’ 
Said I to an old man dying. 
“Fain would I your simples prove.” 
Faintly smiled he while replying: 
**Death has no cure for love,”’ said he; 
‘*Would that mine may follow me!” 


-_<-- 


OUR PARTIES. 





BY FLORENCE SCOLLARD BROWN. 





Enshrined within our parlor gay, 
The dainty table stands: 

We fear not for its fair array 
The touch of tiny hands. 

For Van and I, at his behest, 
Full oft its treasures scan: 

He pours the tea for fancied guest, 
The happy Baby Van! 


In play we boil the water long, 
And make the fragrant tea. 
’Tis ne’er too weak and ne’er too strong, 
In this we quite agree. 
The rosy cup is mamma’s cup, 
The pearly one’s for Fan; 
And o’er and o’er he fills them up, 
The happy Baby Van. 


To me it’s only make-believe, 

To him the feast is real. 
As I the “‘party story’’ weave, 

I hear his laughter peal. 
Oh, may this gift to double joy, 

This faith—the little man—- 
Be his through life without alloy, 

The blessed Baby Van! 

—Christian Register. 

> "", 


OCTOBER. 





BY HELEN HUNT JACKSON. 





O suns and skies and clouds of June, 
And flowers of June together, 

Ye cannot rival for one hour 
October’s bright blue weather ; 


When loud the bumble-bee makes haste, 
Belated, thriftless vagrant, 

And goldenrod is dying fast, 
And lanes with grapes are fragrant; 


When gentians roll their fringes tight, 
To save them for the morning, 
And chestnuts fall from satin burrs 
* Without a sound of warning; 


When on the ground red apples lie 
In piles like jewels shining, 

And redder still on old stone walls 
Are leaves of woodbine twining; 


When all the lovely wayside things 
Their white-winged seeds are sowing, 

And in the fields still green and fair, 
Late aftermaths are growing; 


When springs run low, and on the brooks, 
In idle golden freighting, 

Bright leaves sift noiseless in the hush 
Of woods, for winter waiting; 


When comrades seek sweet country haunts 
By twos and twos together, 

And count like misers, hour by hour, 
October’s bright blue weather. 


O suns and skies and flowers of June, 
Count all your boasts together. 

Love loveth best of all the year 
October’s bright blue weather. 


-_—e-- 
For the Woman's Journal. 


AS ONE FROM THE DEAD. 


BY LORA 8. LA MANCE, 





Poor Nina Worthington! 

She was Nina West when she first came 
to West Fork, and, as the new teacher, won 
all hearts by her pretty face and gentle 
manners. She-was then a tall, slender 
girl, fair as a lily, with deep blue eyes ani 
waving blonde hair. Handsome Wilbur 
Worthington at once surrendered to her 
charms, and wooed her so ardently and 
successfully that at the of her 
autumn school they were married. 

It was a marriage that promised well. 
The bride was lovable, the groom manly 
and brave; moreover, as country settle- 


close 


ments count riches, he was a wealthy man, 
owning as he did the finest farm in West 
Fork Valley, and having a deposit of sev- 
eral thousand dollars at the bank. Old 
Captain Porter, the director, at whose 
house the young teacher made her home, 
exultingly remarked to his wife: ‘Well, 
Huldah, that’s what I call a pretty good 
match. It’s not every poor girl that can 
marry twenty-five thousand dollars, even 
if she is pretty.” 

Mrs. Porter thought differently. She 
only shrugged her shoulders deprecatingly 
now, but when Nina herself had told her 
of the engagement, the plain-spoken lady 
bluntly expressed herself. 

“You'll rue the day you marry him, 
Nina West! I know them Worthingtons, 
root an’ branch, and there ain’t one of 
’em but what'll skin a flea for his hide 
and tallow. They just live to work and 





save. Any one can see you ain’t been 
brung up that way. I heard you say that 
your father always favored his women- 
folks, for all he was a poor man. That 
ain’t the way with them Worthingtons. 
Their women never rest. There’s Janet 
Smizer, Wilbur's sister, an’ with all her 
money she works harder than any of her 
poor neighbors. She washes an’ scrubs, 
sews, knits, milks an’ churns, and makes 
soap, an’ cheese, an’ butter, an’ her gar- 
den. She’s so stingy that her egg and 
butter money buys all her groceries and 
clothes. Old Mrs. Worthington used to 
do the same way, an’ Wilbur will expect 
it of you—see if he don’t! They say Janet 
Smizer is hoppin’ mad because he is court- 
ing you, an’ tells him every day that you 
will sit around like a great baby and 
expect to be waited upon. She says, too, 
that you’re above work, and I don’t know 
what all else. La me! you ain't fit 
for a farmer’s wife neither, though it 
ain’t any of Janet Smizer’s business. I 
s’pose it’s no use to warn you, but when 
Wilbur grinds the very life out of you, 
remember that [ told you so, an’ you 
wouldn't listen.”’ 

But Nina laughed at Mrs. 
prophecies, and at thin-lipped, sharp- 
nosed Janet Smizer’s animosity. It was 
a true-love affair, and Nina was not afraid 
to trust him. And sure enough, all went 
well for a while. Nina enjoyed the novelty 
of housekeeping, and Wilbur kissed the 
little hands that were always getting 
scalded burned, and laughed good- 
naturedly at the queer dishes that his 
young wife concocted, Nina took ashy 
pleasure in telling all this to Mrs. Porter. 
That experienced soul contented herself 
with an expressive nod, and the sage re- 
mark, “You ain’t summered an’ wintered 
with him yet. Wait till you do.” 

With the spring came Nina’s first trial. 
“You'd better get some bedrooms ready,” 
said Wilbur to his wife, ‘for I’ve hired 
three or four hands this morning to work 
through the summer.” 

“Oh!” said Nina, a little timidly, but 
feeling that she must say something. “But, 
Wilbur, you do not expect them to come 
here, do you? Can't you board them at 
one of the tenants’? It keeps me pretty 
busy to do the work for us two, and 1 
couldn't do it for those great, rough men.” 

‘“‘Nonsense!’’ returned Wilbur a little 
sharply—the first time he had spoken so 
to her. ‘I’ye heard mother say it was as 
easy to cook for half a dozen as for one, 
and you must not give up so easily. What's 
a little extra cooking?” 

Nina’s shy, sensitive nature felt every 
slighting word like a stab. She caught 
her breath in a suppressed sob at his im- 
plied reproof, and turned silently away. 
She was very proud. Wilbur should not 
think her unwilling to do her part; and 
so, without a murmuring word, she took 
up her extra duties, finding them heavy 
indeed. The extra cooking, dish-wash- 
ing, bed-making and sweeping quite over- 
whelmed her; for she was really very deli- 
cate, and her strength small. In addition, 
she found she was expected to do the 
men’s dirty washing and heavy ironing. 

One day Wilbur came into the kitchen, 
and found Nina crying over one of the 
men’s Sunday shirts, the bosom of which 
she had scorched with a hotiron. Wilbur 
meant to be kind, but he was bothered by 
what he considered her childishness, and, 
beside, a bit of Janet’s recent advice to 
“look out or that great baby would wind 
him around her finger,’ rang sharply in 
his ears. Accustomed as he was to seeing 
his mother and sister at hard labor, he 
never dreamed but that Nina could do the 
same, if she but wished todo so. 

“Well, well!’? There was an angry 
ring to his tones that cut Nina to the 
heart. ‘I must say a man gets tired of 
always seeing his wife in tears. Three 
times within a week, Nina, I have found 
you crying; once because you sewed your 
dress up wrong on the machine; once be- 


Porter's 


or 


cause you burned the bread, and now 
because you have scorched a shirt. You 
are more like a baby every day. I wish 


you would stop crying over every little 
thing that goes crossways. I never saw 
mother or Janet act that way.’’ 

Nina could only ery the harder. ‘Don’t 
seold!”’ “I’m so—so tired, 
and my head—aches so—I can’t help it.”’ 

‘Head aches? Of course it does, crying 
all the time.”’ Then in a kinder tone he 
added, ‘Lie down a while, Nina, and I 
will get Janet to come over and finish the 
shirts.” 

“Oh, Wilbur, don’t!’ cried Nina, im- 
pulsively, not stopping to weigh her words, 
‘She makes trouble enough now between 
us, and every time she comes here she 
goes all over the house, and finds fault 
and criticises until | wish she never would 
come again. I'll do the work, if it kills 
me, before I will let her do it!” 

Nina was sorry for her ill-considered 
speech almost before she had finished it. 
By the deep flush that overspread her 
husband’s face, she knew she had touched 
his quick Worthington temper. 

‘*Very well,’’ he snapped. ‘I’m glad to 
see my sister, always, and if you were not 


she sobbed. 


' 





obstinate and conceited, you would be 
glad to have her tell you how to keep 
house and to save. She knows how to 
help her husband, and to act like a woman, 
not a baby!” And with that taunt, off 
went Wilbur, slamming the door behind 
him with unnecessary vigor. 

They were his first really angry words, 
but they were not his last. Nina knew 
little about farm work, and her blunders 
and delinquencies were many. Janet 
Smizer, too, fretted and tormented her, 
and found continual fault with her to her 
brother. Janet was older than Wilbur, 
and, with her positive character, had 
always influenced him, save in the matter 
of his marriage. He listened the more 
readily now that she had foretold him of 
Nina’s helplessness and lack of knowledge. 

Had Nina frankly gone to Wilbur, and 
unburdened her heart, her husband would 
have seen his error, for Wilbur’s inten- 
tions were of the best. Unfortunately, 
when once repulsed, Nina was slow to 
express herself, and so throughout that 
first long, hard summer she toiled and 
slaved uncomplainingly, growing so faded 
that ten years, instead of less than one, 
might have passed over her head since 
she became mistress of fair Maplewood. 

When blue-eyed baby Maude came, Nina 
hoped for better days. She gained her 
strength slowly, however. The baby 
added to her cares. Where there was but 
one pair of hands, and so much to do, 
some things were neglected. ‘Then, too, 
Janet Smizer was not a person to lay 
down a grudge once taken up. The baby’s 
advent brought Wilbur into a tenderer 
state of feeling toward his wife, but so 
fully did Janet enjoy his confidence, and 
so skilfully did she use her opportunities 
to inflame his mind against Nina, that 
this feeling gave way to chagrin over what 
he grew to consider his wife’s incapabili- 
ties. His faultfinding increased day by 
day, for it was a common saying at West 
Fork that the Worthingtons always “spit 
out’? what they felt. 

Nina’s was one of those proud, reserved 
natures that will suffer torments in silence, 
rather than voice their complaints to un- 
sympathetic ears. With bitterness she 
perceived that Janet’s influence was 
stronger than her own. She made no 
effort to prevent it, but day by day hugged 
her wrongs to her bosom, until she was 
morbidly distraite over them. She felt, as 
only a sensitive woman can feel, that he 
was tired of her and weary of her weakness. 
She had no time for rest, for music, or for 
reading. It was aceaseless grind of work 
from morning until night; and yet the 
sums of money that she asked for from 
time to time were doled out to her as 
though she had been a beggar. Once she 
had thought no greater grief could befall 
her than when she left her childhood’s 
home and the graves of her parents behind 
her. Now, as she strained her one com- 
fort, her baby Maude, to her aching heart, 
she thought over and over again of one 
of Mrs. Porter’s characteristic remarks: 
“Dead trouble ain’t nothing to living 
trouble, an’ you'll live to see it yet, Nina.” 
Ah me! she had lived to see it, indeed. 

hree years she had been a wife, when 
there came a letter to homesick Nina from 
the dear old aunt who, after her mother’s 
death, had taken a mother’s care of her. 
She wrote that her days were numbered, 
and begged once more to see her niece upon 
earth. The urgency of the appeal gave 
the young wife unusual resolution, and 
she turned at once to her husband. 

“Wilbur, Aunt Jane cannot get well, 
and she wants me to come and see her, 
I can go, can’t 1?” 

“If you have any money to waste, you 
can,’’ was the decidedly frosty answer. 

This was the last straw. Nina’s slow 
anger blazed up into sudden passion. 

“If Thave any money! Shame on you, 
with thousands in the bank, and your 
wife without a penny! You have made 
me a slave, and crushed me soul and body 
under your tyranny; but I will stand it no 
longer. I will go, whether you give me 
the money not. Vll go anywhere in 
the wide world to get away from you. I 
only wish I could go so far away that you 
could never see or hear of me again. Then 
perhaps you would repent killing me by 
inches!”’ and indignantly she swept from 
the room. 

Wilbur was thunderstruck. He had 
never seen her in an outburst of temper be- 
fore, and he did not quite know how to in 
terpretit. His conscience told him he had 
been a little close, and not always kind to 
her, but her words as to being a slave, 
and being killed by inches, rankled. It 
was preposterous! Still, he did not quite 
know how to answer her, and so walked 
over to Janet’s to get her advice on the 
matter. 

The hired men went to their daily work. 
The coast was clear. Nina hurried with 
little Maude to the nearest neighbor, Mrs. 
King, who was intending to purchase a 
watch for her daughter. Without any 
preliminaries, Nina offered her own watch, 
the price of many a week’s hard teaching, 
for half what it was worth. Mrs. King 
accepted the offer. Then, with the money 


or 





in her pocket, Nina hurried homeward 
again, packeli her own and Maude’s ward- 
robe, and prepared the mid-day meal. 

Wilbur came home sullen and angry, 
quite determined to rule in his own house. 
He did not speak to Nina at dinner, and 
was preparing to follow the hired men to 
the veranda where they were enjoying 
their noontide siesta, when Nina called 
him back. 

‘“‘Wilbur,”’ said she, decisively, “you 
must make some arrangement about shut- 
ting up the house, and about the men’s 
board. Maude and I leave for Pennsyl- 
vania on the afternoon train.”’ 

Wilbur was astounded. But one look 
at Nina’s desperate face told him that she 
was not to be trifled with. 

‘“‘Where did you get your money?” he 
asked, after a painful pause. 

**T sold my watch,” 

“Your watch! Howcould you do sucha 
thing, Nina? Don’t you know—” 

“I know nothing,” interrupted she de- 
fiantly, ‘‘only that I would do anything 
to get away from you.” 

“Wilbur’s brow darkened ominously. 
“Do you understand,’ he said threaten- 
ingly, “if you leave my house now, you 
will leave it forever? I can and I will take 
Maude by law—”’ 

Again she interrupted him, ‘By law— 
yes, man’s law, not God’s. But even the 
law will not take a baby out of its 
mother’s arms. When she is three, and 
the law takes her from the mother that 
bore her, perhaps I shall be dead. She is 
mine now, and I will take her and go 
away. Go and harness the horses. It’s 
the last thing I will ever ask of you. God 
knows I wish I could go where I could 
never see or hear of you again!’ 

Wilbur did not answer her, but he was 
furious. ‘I'll let her go,’’? he muttered 
savagely to himself, as he angrily ad- 
justed the harness on the dapple grays. 
‘And good riddance to her! She’ll be 
glad enough to come back, and I'll make 
her eat humble pie before she comes, too, 
or my name is not Wilbur Worthington. 
What a spit-fire she is, now she has once 
got started! Janet says she needs some 
one to make her know her place. Con- 
found it all, how did L ever come to let a 
pretty face make a foolof me? I'll show 
her I can be as high and mighty as she 
dares to be, and she will wait a good while 
if she waits for me to ask her to come 
home again!”’ 

So, after a silent drive to the depot, it 
came about that angry wife and wrathful 
husband parted from each other with a 
cold ‘“Good-by,”’ as strangers might have 
done, not knowing or caring what the 
consequences might be. 

Wilbur’s temper was quick but soon 
over with. Ere he reached his home again, 
he had become ashamed of their quarrel. 
No doubt, he told himself, Nina was as 
ashamed as himself. It would never do 
to let it be known that they had talked of 
separating. So he told every one that she 
had been called back to her old home by 
her aunt’s sickness, to stay an indefinite 
time. He made arrangements to board 
his men ata tenant’s, then locked up his 
house and went to Janet’s to live. 

Everything was prim and precise at 
Mrs. Smizer’s. He wondered that he had 
ever thought it homelike. He longed for 
the prattle of his little child, and the sight 
of scattered playthings upon the floor. 
Wilbur had not been in the habit of think- 
ing of Nina much, but now she was 
scarcely ever out of his thoughts. Some- 
times he saw her as the happy girl-bride 
that he had brought to Maplewood; then 
the vision would fade, and he would see 
the thin, worn face of the wife with whom 
he had quarrelled, and hear her bitter tones 
as she said, “I would go anywhere to get 
away from you.’’ There was a pang at 
his heart whenever he recalled those 
words. His conscience told him he had 
been faultfinding and exacting, and had 
thought more of adding to his bank: ac- 
count than of saving his wife from over- 
work and weariness. , 

Two days after Nina went away, Wil- 
bur wrote her along and penitent letter, 
acknowledging neglect and injustice, and 
promising to do better in the future. He 
felt better after that, and, judging Nina 
by himself, hoped that the next mail 
would bring him a letter of forgiveness 
from her. 

Nina had left on Monday. Friday came, 
and no word from her. Wilbur was leav- 
ing the post-oflice in deep disappoint- 
ment, when the postmaster stopped him. 

“Wait a moment, Worthington. Did 
your wife take the Berryville and Water- 
town route when she went home?”’ 

“I think so. Yes, I know so.”’ 

“She was not on that road Wednesday 
morning, I suppose? She would have 
reached home before that, wouldn’t she?”’ 

Wilbur turned pale, instinctively feel- 
ing that unwelcome tidings awaited him. 

‘“‘What is it?’ he said hoarsely. ‘Has 
any accident happened? What do you 
mean?” 

The postmaster took Thursday's daily 
from his desk and handed it to Wilbur. 





In great staring headlines that branded 
themselves on his brain were these omi- 
nous words: 
TERRIBLE ACCIDENT ON 
VILLE R. R.! 
TWO TRAINS COLLIDE, FIRE BREAKS OUT, 


THE BERRY- 


AND TWENTY HUMAN BEINGS ROASTED! 

The paper swam before his eyes. He 
reeled, and would have fallen, had not the 
bystanders caught him. 

‘Don’t give up!” cried two or three 
voices together. 

‘“‘Her name is not in 
killed,’’ said another. 

“May be she was not on that train,” 
suggested some one else; and, steadied by 
their encouragement and a faint hope that 
all might yet be well, he rushed to the 
telegraph oftice and sent two telegrams. 

It seemed an age before an answer 
came. Then Nina’s cousin telegraphed, 
‘*Nina is not here. When did she start?’ 
A moment after the answer was received 
from the official in charge of the Berry- 
ville wreck: ‘‘A list has been made of the 
passengers saved. Mrs. Worthington is 
not among them. Impossible to identify 
the dead. There is an unknown child, a 
girl of about two, seriously injured, now 
in hospital at Watertown.” 

Wilbur groaned heavily. ‘O God! It 
is not possible that my wife is dead and 
my child dying! There must be a mistake. 
I cannot have it so!’ Dropping his head 
on the operator's table, he cried like a 
child, while strong men gathered around 
him, moved to deep sympathy, but power- 
less to comfort him. 

The whistle of an approaching train 
aroused him. “I must go,’ he cried, 
springing to his feet. “It cannot be that 
they are dead, and if they are alive I will 
find them.”’ Ten minutes later the train 

yas speeding on its way with the bereaved 
husband and father. 

It was two weeks later ere the loungers 
about the West Fork depot saw him return, 
worn with grief, haggard from loss of 
sleep, and looking ten years older. In his 
arms was little Maude, pale and thin from 
her recent struggle with death. There 
was crape on his hat band, and a weary, 
heart broken expression on his face. The 
blow had fallen. 

From the time his eyes had rested upon 
those fatal headlines, Wilbur Worthington 
was a changed man. Bravely, yet sadly, 
he took up the burden of life. The deep- 
est remorse, the keenest regret, took pos- 
session of his inmost soul. Keenly he 
felt that on him lay the blame of their 
estrangement. By day or by night, in the 
field or in the house, her angry words fol- 
lowed him: “I wish I could go so far 
away that you would never see me again. 
Then perhaps you would repent killing 
me by 3! Her wish had been 


the list of the 


inches! 
granted, but the price of her freedom was 
a burden rolled upon his heart, like the 
curse that cleaved to Cain. 

Nor was the upbraiding of his con- 
science his only trial. Family and house- 
keeping troubles followed hard after. 
Mrs. Smizer attemped to rule his idolized 
Maude with an iron hand. He rebelled, 
and, after a war of angry words, he re- 
moved to his own house. But he found 
that no servant girl would brave the un- 
friendly gossip that would follow her if 
she worked for him without there being 
an elderly woman in the same house to 
preside over his affairs, and to preserve 
the proprieties. 

A housekeeper accordingly was pro- 
cured. Three days after her arrival, Wil- 
bur caught housekeeper No. 1 ransacking 
his private papers. The hot Worthington 
temper exploded on the spot, and she was 
given instant dismissal. The cook fol- 
lowed her, and once more he was left 
desolate. 

Housekeeper 


Rich Red 


Blood is absolutely essential to health. 
It is secured easily and naturally by 
taking Hood’s Sarsaparilla, but is im- 
possible to get it from so-called “ nerve 
tonics,’ and opiate compounds, ab- 
surdly advertised as ‘blood puri- 
fiers.”” They have temporary, sleeping 
effect, but donot CURE. To have pure 


Blood 


And good health, take Hood’s Sarsaparilla, 
which has first, last, and all the time, 
been advertised as just what it is—the 
best medicine for the blood ever pro- 
duced. Its success in curing Scrofula, 
Salt Rheum, Rheumatism, Catarrh, 
Dyspepsia, Nervous Prostration and 
That Tired Feeling, have made 


Hoods 


Sarsaparilla 


The One True Blood Purifier. All druggists. $1. 


Hood’s Pills 


No. 2 smoked, dipped 








are purely vegetable, re- 
liable and beneficial. 256. 
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snuff, and talked gossip. Disgusted, he 
got rid of her as soon as possible, and in- 
stalled Mrs. Bray, housekeeper No. 3, in 
her place. Mrs. Bray was fat and indolent, 
sleeping half of each day, and reading 
fiction the other half. She answered as a 
figure-head, however, and Wilbur was 
thankful it was no worse. 

A volume would not describe his trials 
with the kitchen maids. In ten months’ 
time, as many kitchen goddesses had pre- 
sided over his pots and pans, from the im- 
pudent Miss Snooks, who tossed her head 
and loftily informed him that ‘the needn't 
think she’d dig ’taters, or scrub cellar 
stairs—she was a lady, she was!” to the 
slovenly Maria Bangs, who alternately 
whistled and chewed gum, while she 
placidly smashed his best china, and used 
the table napkins for kettle holders. 

Mrs. Smizer was angry, and would not 
come near him. Everything went wrong. 
The meat spoiled, the lard burned, the 
silver disappeared, and everything was 
dirty, dusty or musty. From thinking 
housework mere play, Wilbur began to 
wonder that any one could keep house and 
retain his or her senses. 


At the scene of the Berryville wreck 
stood a granite monument erected to the 
memory of those who perished there. 
Nina Worthington’s name was inscribed 
on it, but her dust rested not there. Dead 
to her family and home, she was yet alive. 
How she escaped in that terrible hour of 
confusion and uproar, no one will ever 
know, she least of all. 

It was two weeks after the railroad 
wreck that a wood-chopper in the Cum- 
berland mountains, fifty miles or more 
from Berryville, came upon a gaunt, 
starved creature, ragged and tattered, and 
with shoes quite worn off from her feet. 
After a struggle he captured her, and took 
her to the nearest almshouse, where she 
was washed, clothed, and fed, and a doc- 
tor called in to dress her wounds and 
bruises. ‘There was an ugly cut on her 
head that had only partly healed over. 
The woman was too wild and incoherent 
to tell how it happened, or to give any ex- 
planation of herself. The almshouse was 
full, and those in charge of it, while 
meaning to be kind, had little time to 
give to the crazy pauper, too imbecile to 
give her own name. Nevertheless, in spite 
of scanty care, she gradually improved. 
Her wildness vanished, and was followed 
by a slow stupor. Her name she either 
did not know, or would not tell, beyond 
that it was Nina. She would mutter when 
asked: ‘‘No matter now. Maude is dead 
—is dead. I saw her die—my Maude it 
was.” 

By and by, as bodily strength returned, 
her mind lost its cloud. She remembered 
all then, her unhappiness, her bitter quar- 
rel, and the journey afterward. She re- 
membered the terrible crash, and that 
Baby Maude was torn from her embrace. 
After that, all was a blank until she came 
to herself an inmate of the county home 
for the poor. 

How incongruous that she should be a 
pauper, while her husband was counting 
his wealth by the thousands! But the 
penniless pauper was more content than 
the harassed wife had been. When once 
her health was restored, she could go 
away from there, and support herself by 
teaching, as she had in her girlhood days. 
The link that bound her to her old life 
was broken by a Power higher than her 
own, and she determined that it should 
remain so forever. 

Her anger toward her husband had 
burned to ashes. She saw clearly now 
that it was the mischief-maker that had 
come between them and estranged them. 
But she had lost all hope of Wilbur ever 
loving her again, and shrank from a life- 
time bondage to one who was weary of 
her. 

There was one thought, however, that 
conscientious Nina could not stifle, and as 
ten months crept away, and she was all 
but ready to leave the almshouse behind 
her, the reproaches of that thought over- 
came her reluctant silence. Wilbur would 
marry again, that was the thought, and by 
her guilty silence, some other woman, in- 
nocent of wrong, would be a wife in name 
only, and her children illegitimate. Who 
knew but that, by some mysterious turn 
of life’s wheel, her secret might come to 
light years afterward, and undeserved dis- 
grace follow this other woman and her off- 
Spring? 

Nina’s strong sense of right triumphed, 
She could not bring herself to a willingness 
to write, but to the kind-hearted keeper’s 
wife she told such details as she thought 
necessary, well knowing Mrs. Jones would 
write at once to Wilbur. 

Three, four, five days passed. Nina 
trembled whenever she heard a step upon 
the walk, or a knock at the door. She 
had determined that their meeting should 
be calm and determined on her part; yet, 
when Mrs. Jones told her that a visitor 
was in the parlor asking for her, her 
heart gave a great bound, and seemed to 
Stick in her throat; her knees smote to- 





gether, and she could scarcely walk. How 
would he meet her? What would he say? 
Nina’s hand rested so long on the door- 


knob that Mrs. Jones herself turned it, | 


and half pushed the young wife into the 
room. Then, almost before she knew it, 
somebody had his arms around her and 
was kissing and caressing her, while a 
second somebody was tugging at 
skirts, crying ‘‘Mamma! Mamma!” 
A ery of rapture broke from Nina’s lips 


as she saw her child, and a strange, sweet 


sense of bliss crept into her heart as her 
husband clasped her to his breast. Soon 
they were laughing and chatting together, 
and inquisitive Mrs. Jones, who had been 
peeping through the half-open door, said 
to herself, retlectively: 

“Well, if it don’t beat all! I wouldn’t 
have hated to have met any one as she did, 
just to rush right into his arms an’ tell 
him how happy I was! Who would have 
thought she would have come here in 
rags, and leave here in a fine carriage! 
If it ain’t a queer ending of a queer caper, 
I’ve missed my say!’ 

Pineville, Mo. 
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HELEN GARDENER’S FAVORITE FLOWERS. 
Editors Woman's Journal - 

Flowers have a tender friend in Helen 
Gardener, whose love and reverence for 
them is touching. Her three favorites 
are carnation pinks, lilies of the valley 
and American Beauty roses. Their char- 
acteristics of true loveliness, stately grace 
and lingering fragrance to the end, attri- 
bute their pleasures to their sweet friend, 
who daily studies their superior powers. 
Mrs. Gardener can wear carnation pinks, 
till they fall to pieces, but the frail tea 
roses and various other kinds she cannot 
use for personal adornments, for she says 
“they break her heart’? to see their 
drooped, sensitive blossoms. And in her 
chat on her loved flowers, she said: 

I always name, when asked, my favorite 
flower and music. When clubs over the 
country want to have ‘‘Helen Gardener 
days,” as they do, and try to decorate 
with the flower I call my favorite, and to 
have the music I like best, I always name 
lilies of the valley as one of my three 
favorites. 

From the South, the West and all parts 
of the country, flowers and fruits from 
strangers are sent to her. One Christmas 
she was the happy recipient of four bar- 
rels of oranges, with boxes of flowers 
packed amid the fruits. It is her magnetic 
personality and her countenance which 
reflects her intense emotions, which reveal 
her as guided by a noble purpose, and as 
one who devotes her genius to the cause 
of humankind, AGNES L, Scorr. 

Eastondale, Mass. 
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HUMOROUS. 


Mr. B.—How did you get along with 
the French lady? Ann Eliza—Well, she 
understood what she said, and I under- 
stood what I said.—G. J. 


Professor Smith—No one can conceive 
of the slow and awful lapse of geological 
time. Brown—I don’t know. I've had a 
carpenter working for me by the day.— 
Exchange. 

In the window of a little tumble-down 
house in a small Canadian town hung the 
following remarkable sign: ‘Washing 
and ironing and going out for a day’s 
work done here.’’—Harper’s Monthly. 


A German paper contains the following 
unique advertisement: ‘‘Any person who 
can prove that my tapioca contains any- 
thing injurious to health will have three 
boxes of it sent to him free of charge.” 


Little Philip had just returned from 
Sunday school and was eating some candy. 
Mother—Philip, give your sister some of 
your candy. Philip—Nope! Mother— 
Why not? Philip—Cause my Sunday 
school teacher told me to “cleave to that 
which was good.” 

A story is told of two Irishmen who 
were caught asleep one night in the loft 
of .a burning building. One of them 
hastily drew on his trousers, and jumped 
from the window. In his fright and hurry 
he had unconsciously pulled on the gar- 
ment wrong side foremost, with an effect 
which, when he recovered his equilibrium 
after the jump, excited his profound con- 
sternation. “Pat! Pat!’ called out his 
companion, still in the loft: ‘Air ye kilt 
intirely?” ‘No, Moike,’’ replied Pat, in 
hopeless tones. “It’s not kilt Oi am, me 
bye; but I fear me Oi’m fatally twisted!” 

In the days when the Clyde was navi- 
gable to Glasgow for only very small ves- 
sels a steamer stuck in the mud near Ren- 
frew; and, as was often the case, the 
skipper was not sparing in strong lan- 
guage at the delay thus occasoined. While 
waiting for the rising tide, he saw a little 
girl approaching the river with a bucket 
to fetch some water. This was too much 
for the poor captain; and, leaning over 
the side, he thus addressed her: “If you 
tak’ ae drap o’ water oot here till I get 
afloat, ’1l warm yer ear for’t.’’—Scottish- 
American. 








WORTHY YOUR CONFIDENCE. 


The success of Hood's Sarsaparillla in 
conquering scrofula in whatever way it 
may manifest itself is vouched for by 
thousands who were severely afflicted by 
this prevalent disease, but who now rejoice 
over a permanent cure by Hood’s Sarsapa- 
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*AVOID IMITATIONS: 


The Breakfast Cocoa 


MADE BY 


WALTER BAKER & Co, “mere 





DORCHESTER, V.ASS. 


COSTS LESS THAN ONE CENT A CUP. 


NO CHEMICALS. 


ALWAYS ASK YOUR GROCER FOR 
WALTER BAKER & COS. BREAKFAST COCOA 
MADE AT DORCHESTER,MASS. IT BEARS 
THEIR TRADE MARK LA BELLE CHOCOLATIERE 


ON EVERY CAN. 

















rilla. Serofula may appear as a humor, 
or it may attack the glands of the neck, 
or break out in dreadful running sores on 
the body or limbs. Attacking the mucous 
membrane, it may develop into catarrh or 
lodging in the lungs lead to consumption. 
Come as it may, a faithful course of treat- 
ment with Hood’s Sarsaparilla will over- 
come it, for working upon the foundation 
of all diseases, impure blood, the system 
is clarified and vitalized. and vigor, 
strength and health restored to the body. 





EDUCATIONAL. 


Chauncy=-Hall School. 


69th YEAR OPENS SEPT, 21. 








This is the only large private school in 
Boston where boys and girls are brought 


up together, Its certificate is received at 


all colleges which accept certificates, and 
girls for Radcliffe are trained with boys 
for Harvard. 


—Send for Catalogues,— 
TAYLOR, DellERITTE & HAGAR. 


WARTHMORE COLLEGE, Swartumore, 

’ PENN. Opens 9th month, 4th, 1896. Thirty 
minutes from Broad St. Station, Phila. Under care 
of Friends. Full college courses for both sexes, lead- 
ing to Classical Engineering, Scientific and Literary 
degrees. Healthful location, extensive grounds, 
buildings, machine shops, laboratories, and libraries. 
For full particulars address CHARLES Dr 
GARMO, Ph. D., President. 








INDIANA, Indianapolis, 343 Hosth Pnneyivenss St. 
sah? ‘ Fifteenth year. Opens 
Girls’ Classical School. cootember 22nd, bS06, 
Prepares for all colleges admitting women. Special 
courses. Eighteen Instructors. Music, Art, Gym- 
nasium. Handsome accomodations tor boarding pu- 
pils. Send for catalogue. 
THEODORE L. SEWALL, Founder, 
MAY WRIGHT SEWALL, Principal. 


West Newton English and Classical School, 


For both Sexes.— Established in 1853. 
ALLEN BROTHERS, - West Newton, MAss. 
Circular sent on application. 








HOOSAC 
FITCHBURG RAILROAD = TuNNEL 
ROUTE. 
Union Station, Causeway Street. 
SUNDAY TRAINS. 

Leave Boston for Troy, Albany, Rotterdam 
Junction and the West, 9.00 A. m. Accommodation 
for Troy and Albany, 3.00 p. M. Express; sleeping 
cars for Chicago and St: Louis. 

For Union Square ard Somerville, 8.50, 9.00, 
10.00, 11.00 A. M.; 12.45, 1.50, 2.00, 3.05, 4.00, 5.00, 5.10, 
6.00, 7.10, 8.30, 9.45, 10.15 P. M. 

For Watertown Branch, 8.50, 10.00 A. M.: 12.45, 
1.50, 3.05, 5.10, 7.10, 8.30, 10.15 P. M. 

For Cambridge, 8.50, 9.00, 10.00, 11.00 A. M.} 12.45 
1.10, 1.50, 2.00, 3.05, 4-00, 5.00, 5.10, 6.00, 7.10, 7.30, 8.30, 
9.45, 10.15 P. M. 

For Waltham, 8.50, 9.00, 10.00, 11.00 A. M.} 12.45, 
1.10, 1.50, 2.00, 3.05, 4.00, 5.00, 5.10, 6.00, 7.10, 7.30, 8.30 
9-45, 10.15 P.M. 

For Concord, 9.00 A. M.; 1.10, 2.00, 7.30 P. M. 

For Ayer and Fitchburg, 9.00 A. M.; *1.10, 2.00. 
3-00, 7.30 P. M. 

For Marlborough, 9.00 A. M.; 7.30 P. M. 

*For Ayer only. 

_ Local time tables can be obtained at passenger sta 
tion ticket office, Causeway Street, Boston, where 
through tickets to all points West are on sale. 

J. R. WATSON, Gen’! Pas. Agt. 

Dec. 16, 1895. 


Time is Money 
* SAVE IT € 


Union Pacific. 
THE OVERLAND ROUTE, 
WORLD’S PICTORIAL LINE. 


‘¢The Overland Limited.’’ 


Buffet, Library and Smoking Cars, Pullman 
Palace Sleepers. Pullman Dining Cars, Pull- 
man Tourist Sleepers, Free Reclining Chair 
Cars and Modern Day Coaches to Sbenver 
Salt Lake, Butte, Portland, San Francisco and 
Los Angeles. 

















All trains equipped with 


PINTSCH LIGHT 


AND 
STEAM HEAT. 


Send for a Union Pacific Folder. 














R. TENBROECK, Gen‘! Eastern Agent, 


287 Broadway, ==. New York City. 





E. DICKINSON, E. L. LOMAX, 
General Manager. Gen'l Pass & Ticket Agent. 
OMAHA, NEB. 





Manuscript STANDS a good 
You Pchance with us. Enclose two 
stamps. CRESCENT LITERARY CO., 

Jackson, Mich 


WOMAN SUFFRAGE LEAFLETS. 


The following Equal Rights Leaflets are 
for sale at cost at this office. 

Cheques and money orders sent for Leaf- 
lets should be made payable to ‘‘Massachu- 
setts Woman Suffrage Association.” 

Price of Single Leaflets, 15 cents per hun- 
dred of one kind, postpaid. 

Price of Double Leaflets, 30 cents per hun- 
dred of one kind, postpaid. 

No Leaflets sold in numbers less than one 
hundred, except that samples of forty dif- 
ferent Leaflets are sent by mail for 10 cents. 

Address onty Leaflet Department. 

Woman’s JOURNAL OFFICE, 
Boston, MAss. 





SINGLE LEAFLETS. 

Eminent Opinions on Woman Suffrage. 

Woman Suffrage Catechism, by Lucy 
Stone. 

Why the W. C. T. U. Seeks the Ballot, by 
Mary B. Willard. 

The Ballot for the Home, by Frances E. 
Willard. 

Song Leaflet. 

Woman Suffrage in Wyoming. 

Wyoming Speaks for Herself. 

Objections to Woman Suffrage Answered, 
by Henry B. Blackwell. 

The Nonsense of It, by 
Higginson. 

The Bible for Woman Suffrage, by Rev. J. 
W. Bashford. 

Municipal Suffrage for Women, by Ednah 
D. Cheney. 

Municipal Suffrage for Women, No. 2, by 
Ednah D. Cheney. 

Woman’s Rights Fables, by Lillie Dever- 
eux Blake. 

Prepare for Suffrage, by Orra Langhorne. 

How to Organize a Suffrage Association, 
by Mary E. Holmes. 

A Duty of Women, by 
Cobbe. 

The Elective Franchise, by 
fragists. 

Henry Ward Beecher on Woman Suffrage. 

Woman Suffrage Man’s Right, by Henry 
Ward Beecher. 

How to Win Woman Suffrage, by Henry 
B. Blackwell. 

Twelve Reasons Why Women Want to 
Vote, by Alice Stone Blackwell. 

Straight Lines or Oblique Lines? by T. W. 
Higginson. 

Woman Suffrage and Municipal Reform, 
by Henry B. Blackwell. 

Value of the Workingwoman to the State, 
by Harriette A. Keyser. 

Legislative Advice. 

DOUBLE LEAFLETS. 

No Distinction of Sex in the Right to 
Vote, by the Hon. John D. Long. 

Mrs. Livermore on Equal Rights. 

Plain Words on a Forbidden Subject, by 
Eliza Sproat Turner. 

How Women Voted in Colorado, by Hon. 
Jas. S. Clarkson. 

Freedom for Women, by Wendell Phillips. 

Equal Rights for Women, by George Wil- 
liam Curtis. 

TheGains of Forty Years, by Lucy Stone. 

Fair Play for Women, by George Wm. 
Curtis. 

Lucy Stone, by Alice Stone Blackwell. 

Woman Suffrage, by Rev. James Freeman 
Clarke. 

Women and the State, by Geo. F. Hoar. 

Dr. Gregg on Equal Rights. 

Mrs. Wallace on Equal Suffrage. 

Dr. Jacobi on Woman Suffrage 

The Star in the West, by Virginia D. 


T. Wentworth 


Frances Power 


leading Suf- 


Young. 

Suggestions of a Line of Study. 

Suggestions for Franchise Superinten- 
dents. 

Hon. William Dudley Foulke on Equal 
tights. 


The Military Argument, by Alice Stone 
Blackwell. 

Jesus Christ the Emancipator of Women, 
by Rev. C. C. Harrah. 

Presidential Suffrage, by Hon. Edwin C. 
Pierce. 

A True Story, by Mrs. Carrie Lane Chap- 
man. 

A Solution of the Southern Question, by 
Henry B. Blackwell. 


A Humble Advocate, by Will Allen 
Dromgoole. 
Will the Home Suffer? by Mabel E. 


Adams. 


Also for sale: 

Woman Suffrage Cook-book, 50 cents. 

Yellow Ribbon Speaker, 50 cents. 

Woman Suffrage and the Commonwealth, 
by George Pellew, 10 cents. 











MOTHER 
AND BABE. 
An important book, by 
Mrs. JENNESS MILLER, 
for expectant mothers. A 
booklet of pages sent free. 
ADDRESS 


Jenness Miller Monthly 


114% Sth Ave., N.Y. 











es 7 
College of Physicians 2 Surgeons. 
Men and women. 
Rules of Assoc. Am. Med. Colleges. 
i7th year, Sept. 16, ‘96, 
uition in part for clinical service (20,000 
led. calls in '95.) 
Send for catalogue. 
First regular co-educationa college in New 
England. 
Nearest regular college to the Boston City 
Hospital. 
irst medical college established on the 
principle of co-education. 


AUGUSTUS P. CLARKE, A. I1., M. D., Dean, 
517 Shawmut Ave., Boston, Mass. 


Tufts College Medical 


School, 
FOR MEN AND WOMEN, 


BOSTON, MASS. 


Is the only regular co-educationai Medical Col- 
lege in New England that is recognized by the 
Massachusetts Medical Society. 

5 “he next session will commence Wednesday, 
September 30, 1896, at 


THE CHAUNCY HALL SCHOOL BUILDING, 
COPLEY SQUARE, 


and continue eight months. 
For further information or catalogues, address 


Chas. Paine Thayer, M. D., Sec’y, 


74 Boylston St., Boston, Mass. 


SARAH A. COLBY, M. D. 
ESTHER W. TAYLOR, M. D. 


OFFICE AND RESIDENCE: 
226 Ferry Street., Malden, Mass. 








The Drs. give their attention to bth GENERAL 
and SPECIAL practice. 


Specialty: DISEASES OF WOMEN. 


Office hours from 10 A. M. to3 P. M. 
Saturday and Sunday excepted. 





Woman’s Medical College of Pennsylvania. 
N. College Ave. and 21st St., 
PHILADELPHIA. 


47th Annual Session opens Sept. 30, 96. A four 
years’ graded course ot Lectures, Quizzes, Labora- 
tory, Bacteriological and Clinical work offers su 
rior advantages to students, who are also admit! 
to the clinics of the public Hospitals. Address 
CLARA MARSHALL. M.D., Dean, N. Col. Ave. 
and 21st St., Phila. 








The Legal Status 


aan 


Married Women 


IN MASSACHUSETTS. 
By GrorGe A. O. Ernst. 

Published by the Massachusetts Woman Suffrage 
Association. Pricein paper, 30 cents; in cloth, 50 
cents. Copies may be had at the office of the 
WOMAN'S JOURNAL, 3 Park St., Boston, or 
will be mailed to any address upon receipt of price 


ORDER NOW. 





Have you seen Mary Traffarn 
Whitney’s 


FAMILYCULTURE ? 


A 12-page monthly devoted to a study of the science 
of human life, and to maintain the ‘‘right of every 
child to be well born.” 

MARRIAGE. HEREDITY. ENVIRON- 


MENT. PRENATAL CULTURE. 


For sample copy send five cents in stamps to 


FAMILYCULTURE, 
381 Dorchester Street, 
BOSTON, MASS. 


Mention Woman’s Journal. 


MME. BAILEY’S SURE 


HAIR GROWER 


will produce a THICK, SOFT and BEAUTIFUL 
feats VON EGY Net a USES 
.V /EEKS., urely vege le an S- 
itively harmless compound, Endorsed by leading 
physicians. ‘Two or three packages do it. 
Price, 50 conte pet gocines, or three for $1. Sent 
by mail, oe . The Bailey Company, Coop- 
erstown, N.Y. 
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CAN YOU WRITE 
Either prose or poetry? If you can, read 
our special offer, and show it to all your 
friends. 
$500 IN PREMIUMS 
Will be awarded to the patrons of HouSE AND 
Home contributing vest stories and poems. 
WRITE FOR LETTE P 
Of particulars as to how these premiums are 
to be awarded Address f 
2018 Columbia Ave., ¢ 


@ House and Home, pyr apeipuia, Pa. 
[verve yeyereeee. 


SUFFRAGE SONGS. 


‘* An Appeal to Uncle Sam,’’ toc. 

‘¢ The Yellow Ribbon,’’ a solo, 12c. 

‘*To the Sons of America,’’ Suffrage 
and Temperance, 12c. 


All for 25 Cts. 


MRS. N. L. CASTLE, Bado Mo, 
The Yellow Ribbon Speaker 


Equal Rights Readings and Recitations, in 
Prose and Verse, compiled by Rev. ANNA 
H. SHaw, Avice Stone BLAcKWwELL, and 
Lucy E. Antuony. For sale at WomMAN’s 
JOURNAL Office, 3 Park St., Boston, Mass, 
Price, postpaid, 50 cents. 


WOMAN SUFFRAGE TRACTS. 


A full set of Woman Suffrage Tracts, forty 
different kinds, postpaid, for 10 cts. 
Address, Leaflet Department, 

Woman’s Journal Office, Boston, Mass 
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COLLEGE WOMEN. 





Miss Mary Eliza Parker, of Gardner, 
Mass., has won the prize offered last year 
for the best essay on ‘*The Correlation of 
Music with other Branches in the School 
Curriculum,” and her essay was read at a 
session of the American Institute at 
Brown University, July 28. Miss Parker 
was graduated from Wellesley College in 
the musical and classical course in 1888. 
She was then elected teacher of languages 
in the Gardner High School. While there 
she became interested in the teaching of 
music, under the supervision of Emory P. 
Russell, and she showed such special 
talent for this kind of teaching that she 





was induced by Mr. Russell to fit herself | 


for a special instructor in music, She 
then studied with him at Somerville, sub- 
sequently attending the American Insti- 
tute of Normal Methods, and was gradu- 
ated at Poughkeepsie in 1893. She is 
now at Altoona, Pa., as supervisor of 
music. 

For the first time a dean has been ap- 
pointed for the Woman’s College of Colby 
University, Waterville, Me. The trustees 
have chosen Miss Mary Anna Sawtelle. 
She was graduated from the University of 
Michigan, with the degree of Bachelor of 
Philosophy. For seven years she was 
instructor in French and English in Kala- 
mazoo College. From 1892 to 1895 she 
was preceptress of the Coburn Classical 


Institute, Waterville, and she spent the | 


last academic year in Paris, studying 
French literature at the Sorbonne. 

Miss Olivia S. Clemens, eldest daughter 
of ‘‘Mark Twain” (Mr. Samuel L. Clemens) 
who died in Hartford, Conn., last August, 
was a graduate of Bryn Mawr College. 
She was known to her friends as a rare 
and beautiful girl of remarkable intel- 
lectual gifts. She had fine dramatic 
talent, and her writings showed marked 
ability. But, more than all else, she had 
the gift of song. She studied music in 
Paris, under Marchesi, but ill health led 
her to return to America last year. Her 
voice had become strong, and full of 
dramatic force. 

A number of changes are made this 
year in the faculty of Wellesley College. 
Miss Mary A. Wilcox, professor of 
zoblogy, and Miss Sarah F. Whiting, pro- 
fessor of physics, are abroad, on Sabbati- 
cal leave of absence. Miss EllaG. Wilcox, 
instructor in English, is also abroad fora 
year of rest and study. Miss Margaret P. 
Sherwood, instructor in literature, and 
the generally acknowledged author of 
‘“‘An Experiment in Altruism,” will be 
absent this year. Miss Mary Adams Cur- 
rier, professor of elocution for a long term 
of service, resigned last June. Miss 
Currier has done efficient work in pro- 
moting the interests of her department, 
and it was mainly through her efforts that 
the Monroe reading fund was established. 
Miss Elizabeth H. Denio, professor of the 
history of art since the early days of the 
college, has also severed her connection 
with the institution, and expects to spend 
two or three years travelling in Europe. 
Miss Helen A. Merrill, instructor in math- 
ematics, is studying this year in Chicago 
University. Miss Anna Beinhorn has re- 
tired from her position as instructor in 
the German department, and will open a 
pension at her home in Brunswick, Ger- 
many. Mlle. Héléne J. Roth, of the 
French department last year, entered this 
fall upon the faculty of Bradford Acad- 
emy. Prof. Katherine Coman has once 
more taken her place at the head of the 
department of history. Miss Margaret 
Muller has been elected to the associate 
professorship of German, and Miss Mar 
garet E. Maltby, the first woman to re- 
ceive a degree for work in physics at a 
German university, has returned from her 
two years at Gottingen, and will assume 
charge of the physics department during 
the absence of Prof. Sarah F. Whiting. 
The officers of the college remain this 
year as last, with few exceptions. Presi- 
dent Irvine, refreshed by a summer spent 
in sunny France, has returned to guide 
the college machinery. Dean Margaret E. 
Stratton passed the summer months in 
California. George Gould has_ been 
elected cashier of the college, left vacant 
by the resignation of Mrs. C. A. Ransom. 
Miss Evelyn B. Sherrard, B. A., will fill 
Miss Whittemore’s place at College Hall 
as a resident health officer, and will also 
assume the charge of the required work 
in physiology during the absence abroad 
of Prof. M. A. Wilcox. 

It is sometimes asked, ‘‘Do college girls 
marry?” They do, and they take an 
interest in kindred matters in advance of 
their own affaire de ceur. In this city, 
on Oct. 1, Miss Grace Mabel Coleman was 
united in marriage to a successful business 
man of Boston, Mr. H. N. Lathrop. Miss 
Coleman was one of the first class that 
graduated from Radcliffe College under 
its new name. Her maid of honor, Miss 
Emma O. Nichols, was a classmate at 
Radcliffe. One of the bridesmaids, Miss 
Minnie M. Pickering, was a graduate of 
Smith, another, Miss Edna L. Bourne, is 
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in this year’s graduating class at Rad- 
cliffe, and a third, Miss Mary Carvill, is 
an undergraduate of Tufts College. 

F. M. A. 
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STATE CORRESPONDENCE. 


NEBRASKA NOTES. 





Editors Woman s Journal: 

Miss Jennie Crawford has 
pointed postmaster at Garrison. 

Sunday, Sept. 20, was ‘*Woman’s Day’’ 
at Beth-Eden Baptist Church in Omaha. 

There were four women delegates to 
the National Swedish Baptist General 
Conference recently in session in Omaha, 
viz.: Mrs. Peterson, of Minnesota, Miss 
Emma Egbert, of Nebraska, Mrs. Jane 
Eklund, and Miss Sophia Johnson. 

Several Mary Bryan clubs and at least 
one Ida}McKinley club have been organ- 
ized in the State. 

Nebraska women have opinions, even if 
their opinions will not be counted on elec- 
tion day. VioLA KAUFMAN. 

812 N. 18th Street, Omaha, Neb. 


been ap- 
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KANSAS. 


OLATHE, KAN., Oct, 1, 1896. 
Editors Woman's Journal: 

Your interesting journal endeavors to 
give reports of the work done by the 
women of the country outside of the 
usual routine of housework and mother- 
hood. Mary G. Ernst, of Olathe, is not 
only a number-one free-speech and wo- 
man’s rights advocate, but also a good 
housekeeper and home-maker. She is 
president of Branch 38, of the Labor Ex- 
change at this place, and is doing a won- 
derful amount of good work in securing 
employment for the idle, and _ better- 
ing the conditions of the laboring classes. 
Her extemporaneous speech never fails to 
move her audience. ler local society has 
lately built a large custom mill, mostly 
the result of employing those who would 
have otherwise been idle. Her efforts 
are sure to be recorded among the best 
results of American progress in the early 
future, if she continues to develop on 
these lines. Her work is for the greatest 
good of the greatest number. F. L. 





CALIFORNIA NOTES. 


Encouraging reports keep coming from 
California concerning the suffrage cam- 
paign. Rev. Anna H. Shaw has recently 
addressed large assemblies at Ukiah, Santa 
Rosa, and elsewhere. At Visala, Tulare 
County, a great meeting was held with 
Miss Anthony and Mrs. Chapman-Catt as 
speakers. ‘Tulare County is reported as 
solid for the amendment. Every news- 
paper in the county is advocating it. The 
woman suffrage campaign opened in Yolo 
County with a rally and mass-meeting in 
Woodland, under the auspices of the 
W.c. T. U. At least 1,200 people were 
present. Dr. H. D. Lawhead presided, and 
introduced Mrs. Chapman-Catt as the 
speaker of the evening. A debate was 
held at Orange, A. Meacham speaking 
against the amendment and Mrs. C. A. 
Park, also of Orange, for it. The women 
of Orange County have eight political 
equality clubs and a county organization. 
A new speaker has been added to the 
force in the field, Mrs. Ellen H. Button, of 
Petaluma, who is cordially endorsed by 
her home suffrage club. Mrs. Button has 
been speaking in Napa and Sonoma Coun- 
ties. The Political Equality Club of Oak- 
land, of which Mrs. 8. C. Borland is presi- 
dent, is doing effective work by sending 
out suffrage literature to the mining 
camps. 








FOR ARMENIAN SCHOOLS. 

The following appeal has been addressed 
by the clerk of the First Congregational 
Church of Marash, Turkey, to Mr. M. H. 
Gulesian of this city, and through him to 
all who are interested: 

Mr. Moses GULESIAN: 

Dear Brother: We believe that you are 
aware of the terrible experiences our 
church, and the whole city, have under- 
gone since last November. 

We thank God for what there is left. 
His will be done. Even in this condition 
we find some consolation. God has not 
wholly abandoned his Church in such a 
direful time. Although the church was 
closed for a season, we now have the 
privilege of meeting again in the house of 
God, and of praising and glorifying our 
Saviour. 

Those terrible days of great calamity 
have passed, but their effects are still 
upon us. Many of our rich and generous 


’ 








people were massacred, and those who 
survive have lost everything, so that we 
are totally unable to carry on the work of 
our church and schools, unless our friends 
abroad will help us. We have repaired our 


schools and incurred a debt of $250. In | 


addition we must increase the number of 
our schools this coming fall, because there 
will be a larger number of pupils to attend 
this winter than ever before, as so many 
children were left fatherless and mother- 
less by the massacres, and have no one to 
look after them. Widows and orphans 
have greatly increased in number, and 
they must be helped by us constantly, or 
suffer greatly. The poor have increased 
in number beyond imagination, and they 
must be cared for. We feel that we must 
keep our school open this winter at least, 
so as to give a shelter to these needy ones. 
Moreover, all the girls and boys who are 
to attend the Girls’ College and the Acad- 
emy at home and the college at Aintab 
need assistance, It is easy to see that all 
these things cause a heavy burden to rest 
upon the shoulders of the people of this 
church, who are already utterly unable to 
do anything. 

Therefore we are obliged to make an 
earnest appeal to all the children of the 
church who are abroad, asking their 
material assistance, and by this letter we 
would like to call your attention to the 
consideration of our situation, and we do 
hope that you will do all you can to inter- 
est our dear brethren in America to extend 
a helping hand to us in our time of great 
distress and misery, thus obeying the 
commandment of our Saviour to remem- 
ber the poor and the widows and orphans; 
caring for their needs, and faithfully 
assisting each other, and bearing our 
mutual burdens; and thus we shall be 
able to carry on the good work He has 
committed into our hands. 

Yours sincerely, 
Haacop BouLGouoo, 
Clerk of the First Cong. Ch. of Marash, Turkey. 

It would bea good work, and a practi- 
cal form of relief, to help keep open the 
schools for the children of Marash. Sub- 
scriptions for that purpose may be sent 
to this office, and will be forwarded. 

Ach Bh 
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MASSACHUSETTS CLUBS AND LEAGUES. 





City Point.— The meetings of the 
League were resumed on the evening of 
Sept. 22, when the annual meeting was 
held at the residence of Mr. and Mrs. John 
W. Newcomb. The annual reports showed 
a most gratifying increase in membership, 
and an excellent financial condition. The 
following officers were chosen: President, 
Mrs. M. H. A. Evans; vice-president, 
Mrs. G. H. Watson; secretary, Mrs. S. E. 
Young; treasurer, Mrs. F. Snow. Execu- 
tive committee: chairman, Mrs. E. S. 
Boland, Mrs. William T, Eaton, Mrs. Har- 
rison L, Evans, Mrs. George Lawley, Mrs. 
C. M. Bryan. Members of standing com- 
mittees were elected as follows: Member- 
ship Committee—Mrs. G. Barker, Mrs. 
William Locke, Mrs. J. W. Newcomb. 
News Item Committee, Mrs. F. E. Tuttle. 
Refreshment Committee: Mrs. George 
Lawley, Mrs. William T. Eaton, Mrs. F. J. 
Ryder. Mrs, G. H. Watson was appointed 
to represent the City Point League upon 
the Executive Committee of the State 
Suffrage Association. Plans for raising 
money for the State Association were dis- 
cussed. It was decided to adopt the 
method known as the ‘‘Merry Go Round,” 
and Mrs. Albert Tuttle was given charge 
of the matter. Ice-cream and cake were 
served, and an hour of social intercourse 
concluded the meeting. E. F. B. 


West Newron.—The League, at its 
opening meeting for the season, adopted 
the following resolutions: 


Resolved, That in the death of Mrs. Abby 
E. Davis the city of Newton has lost one of 
its noblest women. Her firmness of charac- 
ter and kindliness of disposition were so 
evenly blended that she made lasting friends 
of all who came in contact with her, impress- 
ing them with the sense of her power. Too 
modest ever to force her merits upon the 
attention of others, she still impressed them 
aS possessing unusual attainments, and it 
was such qualities that made her personality 
so attractive and her friendship so inval- 
uable. The calm aspect of her countenance 
retlected the character of the soul within. 
The suffrage cause has lost one of its most 
energetic workers, and the Newton League 
a loyal and much valued officer. 

Resolved, Keenly feeling and deeply de- 
ploring as we do the irreparable loss we have 
sustained through her death, we in this hour 
of mutual bereavement extend tothe sorrow- 
ing husband our heartfelt sympathy and 
condolence. 

Resolved, That, as a mark of respect to her 
memory, we record these resolutions on our 
books, and send a copy to the bereaved 
husband. 


LEOMINSTER.—A very successful lecture 
was given by Mrs. Florence Howe Hall 
under the auspices of the League. The 
local paper says, in part: Could the “Man 
Suffrage Association’? of Boston have 
looked in upon the brilliant and _ intel- 
lectual gathering at the Orthodox chapel 
last Friday evening, they would not have 
thought the cause of woman suffrage was 
dead, after all their efforts to kill it. but 
rather that it was more alive and had re- 
ceived an impetus, a result which always 


follows active opposition to truth. The 
chapel was well filled with a select au- 
dience, comprising much of the best liter- 
ary talent of the town. The rooms were 
tastefully decorated with flowers by Mrs. 
Prevear and Mrs. Chase, yellow, the suf- 
frage color, predominating. An informal 
reception was held from 6 to 6.30, at the 
expiration of which time Rev. Mr. Bodge 
entered the dining-room, doing the honors 
| of escort to Mrs. Hall. Seated around the 
| tables, beside the various members of the 
Suffrage League, were their invited guests, 
| comprising a greater part of our clergymen 
with their wives, together with many other 
well-known citizens. They were served by 
the Misses Alice Foster, Alice Rockwell, 
Grace Burrageand Harriet Whitney. Ata 
few minutes past eight o'clock the presi- 
dent of the League, Mrs. Yeaw, presented 
thespeakerinafew well-chosen words. Mrs. 
Hall then proceeded to give her lecture, 
which was very scholarly and held the 
attention of the audience to its close. 
subject, *‘The Eternal Womanly,” was 
taken from Geethe’s Faust, and she went 
on to tell us in her charming way that 
whatever position a woman might fill, the 
womanliness implanted in her would never 
be eliminated from her nature. 





THE 
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DRAMA. 


CASTLE SQUARE.—The managers could 
hardly ask for a more emphatic endorse- 
ment of their attractions than has been 
given by the public this last week. ‘The 
Bohemian Girl’ has been given eight 
times before audiences limited only by 
the capacity of the house. For the com- 
ing week Genee’s ‘‘Royal Middy” is an- 
nounced, The libretto is taken from a 
French melodrama by Bayard and Duma- 
noir, <A transation of the melodrama 
was adapted as an operetta by F. Zell, 
and given at Vienna in 1879. Mr. Gustave 
Lagye re-translated the title ‘Le Cadet 
de Marine.”’ Augustine Daly bought the 
American rights to the work and brought 





| in 1880. 


it out in New York in spectacular style 
The English version by Fred 
Williams is the one used here. The scene 
is laid in Lisbon two centuries ago. The 
plot concerns the Parisian actress, Fan- 
chette, who, having once enjoyed the 
friendship of Lon Lamberto, secretly 
married to the Queen of Spain, comes to 
Lisbon to renew her acquaintance with 
him, not knowing of his marriage. She 
arrives at Don Lamberto’s residence just 
as he is expecting the Queen. To avoid 
awkward explanations, Fanchette dis 
guises herself as a member of the corps of 
Midshipmen of the Royal Navy, com- 
manded by Don Lamberto. When Fan- 
chette re-appears in her disguise, Lam- 
berto and the Queen are dining, and the 
trio are surprised by the entrance of Don 
Domingos, the master of court ceremon- 
ies. Upon this situation the librettist 
has built up interesting and amusing 
scenes and incidents, all of which termi- 
nate in the usual happy fashion. Don 
Lamberto is Edgar Temple; Don Januario, 
J. K. Murray; Don Noberto, W. H. Clarke; 
Don Domingo, Lindsey Morrison and 
Stanley Felch; Mungo, Oscar Girard; 
Marie, Queen of Spain, Laura Millard; 
Fanchette, the actress, Clara Lane; Donna 
Antonia, Rose Leighton. ‘The Chimes 
of Normandy” will follow the ‘Royal 
Middy.”’ 
a en 

BowDoln SQUARE. — Daniel Sully will pre- 
sent his successful play, ‘*The Millionaire,” 
at the Bowdoin Square Theatre for one 
week, commencing Monday, October 12. 
Mr. Sully is a vigorous and manly actor, 
agreeably free from mannerisms and stage 
affectation. ‘* The Millionaire’ is a play 
of marked dramatic possibilities, with a 
story that sustains its interest to the end. 
Itis not lacking in realism, the railroad 
building scene being particularly lifelike, 
while the driving of the ‘‘Golden Spike” 
creates unbounded enthusiasm, ‘* The 
Millionaire’? will excite critical enthusi- 
asm, and has many excellencies. It aims 
to present a moral hero drawn from life, 
without any extraneous theatric nonsense, 
It is the story of an [rishman, proud to be 
an American, and who has a healthy sense 
of the hervism of labor and the honor of 
doing his duty. The play has an ethical 
and literary value. Mr. Sully, as O’ Brien, 
the railroad contractor, presents a manly, 
unpretentious type of Lrishman in contra- 
distinction to the worn-out stage type, and 
he plays the personage with simple 
sincerity. 








LOW RATES TO THE WHITE MOUNTAINS. 





A surprisingly large number of people 
are taking advantage of the low rates 
which the Boston & Maine Railroad is 
giving to mountain resorts, and many are 
the delights which surround these trips, 
for not only are there numerous points, 
including Fabyans, Intervale, Lancaster, 
Profile House, the Summit, the Flume, the 
Notch, which the tourist may visit, but 
the mountain foliage is fast reaching that 
condition of beauty which is most pleas- 
ing to the eye. 

These reduced rate excursion tickets 
are on sale at all of the principal stations 
on the System, and the limits placed upon 
them permit of the privilege of prolong- 
ing the mountain visit until Oct. 10, anda 
stop-over is granted at stations north of 
Plymouth or North Conway. 

Side trip tickets to the various principal 
mountain points can be obtained at Betlile- 
hem Junction and Fabyans at reduced 
rates, and the mountain hotels will like- 
wise give reduced rates to holders of ex- 
cursion tickets. 

Inquire at ticket offices or at the Boston 
City Ticket Office, 322 Washington Street, 
for information regarding these trips. 


—_——\o—— 


Hoop’s SARSAPARILLA purifies the 
blood, overcomes that tired feeling, creates 





an appetite, and gives refreshing sleep. 


1 
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DEAFNESS CANNOT BE CURED 





by local applications, as they cannot reach 
the diseased portion of the ear. There is 
only one way to cure deafness, and that 
is by constitutional remedies. Deafness is 
caused by an inflamed condition of the 
mucous lining of the Eustachian Tube. 
When this tube gets inflamed you havea 
rumbling sound or imperfect hearing, and 
when it is entirely closed deafness is the 
result, and unless the inflammation can 
be taken out and this tube restored to its 
normal condition, hearing will be de- 
stroyed forever; nine cases out of ten are 
caused by catarrh, which is nothing but 
an inflamed condition of the mucous 
surfaces. 

We will give One Hundred Dollars for 
any case of Deafness (caused by catarrh) 


| that cannot be cured by Hall’s Catarrh 


Cure. Send for circulars, free. 

F, J. Curengy & Co., Toledo, O. 
Sold by Druggists, T5c. 

Hall’s Family Pills are the best. 





School of Expression. 
ART, LITERATURE, ORATORY. 





Special courses in various subjects, one to ten 
hours a week, in Literature (Mr. Oscar Fay Adams), 
Dramatic Training (Mr. Wm. Seymour), Vocal 
Training, Vocal Expression. Pastor’s Class, Mon- 
days at12. Saturdays for Teachers. The School 
 ublishes an artistic quarterly, ** Expression,” $1.00; 
Province of Expression, $2.00. Lessons in Vocal 
Expression, $1.25; Imagination and Dramatic In- 
stinct, new book, $1.50. Catalogues and circulars 
free. Address, 


S. S. CURRY, Ph. D., 
458 Boylston Street, Boston. 





} ESTABLISHED 1849 
| MACULLAR PARKER 
COMPAN 
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KNITTED TABLE PADDING 

















Ts a necessary part of every well-appointed 
dining service. 
WE GUARANTEE 
It to wash and retain its original soft- 
ness, not hardening, as felt and other 
cheap substitutes do. 








WA SHINGTON, D. C., JAN. 25, 1894 
KNITTED MATTRESS Co., 
Canton Junction, Mass.: 

Gentlemen—In reply to your letter, we 
would say we have sold your Knitted 
Padding for several years, and can only 
speak of itin the highestterms. It is used 
by our best trade, and after once using 
they do not care for the old kind. 

In the Hotels and Institutions where we 
have placed it, we are assured, in every in- 
stance, that it has given satisfaction. 

Yours very truly, 
Woopwarp & Lornrop. 


INSIST on having ‘‘ Knitted Table Padding. 
Atall the leading dry goods houses. 


Writeus forsamples and catalogue. 


KNITTED MATTRESS CO., 


Canton Junction, Mass. 














MISS [1. F. FISK, 


44 Temple Place, 
Is showing this week a line of 
French Flannel 


Shirt Waists 


in all the prevailing colors, suit- 
able for Autumn wear. 


™ hine sizbit Cured in 10 
OPIUM to 20 days. No ul cured. 


Dr. J. Stephes. Lebanon. @ 
C. H. Simonds & Co., Printers, 297 Congress Street 
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The Woman’s Journal. 


FOUNDED BY’LUCY STONE. 


ublished every Saturday 
woman — 


A Weekly Newspaper, 
in Boston. devoted to the interests o 
to her educational, industrial, legal and — 
equality, and especially to her right of suffrage. 
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H. B. BLACKWELL, 
ALICE STONE BLACKWELL. 
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TO MARY GREW. 





RY JOHN G. WHITTIER. 





With wisdom far beyond her years, 
And graver than her wondering peers, 
So strong, so mild, combining still 
The tender heart and queenly will, 
To conscience and to duty true, 

So, up from childhood, Mary Grew! 


Then in her gracious womanhood 

She gave her days to doing good. 

She dared the scornful laugh of men, 
The hounding mob, the slanderer’s pen. 
She did the work she found to do,— 

A Christian heroine, Mary Grew! 

The freed slave thanks her; blessing comes 
To her from women’s weary homes; 
The wronged and erring find in her 
Their censor mild and comforter. 

The world were safe if but a few 
Could grow in grace as Mary Grew! 
So, New Year’s Eve, I sit and say, 

By this low wood-fire, ashen gray, 
Just wishing, as the night shuts down, 
That I could hear in Boston town, 

In pleasant Chestnut Avenue, 

From her own lips, how Mary Grew; 
And hear her graceful hostess tell 

The silver-voicitd Oracle 

Who lately through her parlors spoke, 
As through Dodona’s sacred oak, 

A wiser truth than any told 

By Sappho’s lips of ruddy gold,— 

The way to make the world anew 

Is just to groow—as Mary Grew! 


— —_—- 


EDITORIAL NOTES. 
At Melbourne, Victoria, on Oct. 9, the 
Assembly, after an all-night sitting, 
passed the second reading of the bill 
establishing woman suffrage and ‘‘one 
man, one vote,.”’ 


-_—-- 


At the recent school election in Wil- 
limantic, Conn., about 1,100 women voted. 


—_<- 


Week before last, 12,784 children were 
denied admission to the public schools in 
New York City for lack of accommoda- 
tions. The school buildings were crowded, 
and the only way in which any relief has 
since been secured has been by teaching 
pupils in relays, giving the little children 
but a half-day’s schooling. At the Girls’ 
Normal College there were two hundred 
more applications than could be received 
of girls that had graduated and had a claim 
for the privileges of the Normal College. 
All this is utterly disgraceful to the 
authorities of the city. If New York 
women were voters, those children would 
all be in school. But New York politics 
is a machine without mothers. 


‘ 


-_- ——— 


George F. Parker, U. 8S. Consul at Bir- 
mingham, England, will contribute an 
article to the November Century on the 
municipal government of that city, show- 
ing how public affairs in Birmingham are 
conducted. It is the story of the redemp- 
tion of a great community from the hands 





of incompetent men by the united suf- 
frages of men and women. If woman 
suffrage works so well in Birmingham, 
why not in Boston, New York and Chi- 
cago? The article will be very fully illus- 
trated by Louis Loeb and A. C. Vander- 
hoof. 





——— _eoap> 

The Pennsylvania State Board of Medi- 
cal Examiners has completed the work of 
going over the answers of the candidates 
who presented themselves for examina- 
tion at Harrisburg last month, in accord- 
ance with the act which provides for the 
issuance of licenses to practice medicine. 
The examination comprised questions in 
anatomy, physiology, pathology, diagnosis, 
hygiene, surgery, obstetrics, chemistry, 
materia medica, therapeutics and practice 
of medicine; 381 candidates presented 
themselves, and of these 340, or 89.24 per. 
cent., have been successful. Among the 
medical colleges from which the candi- 
dates received their diplomas there are 
two with no failures to report. Of the 
forty-eight physicians from the University 
of Pennsylvania every one was successful, 
and the same is to be said of the nine can- 
didates from the Women’s Medical College. 


-_-—-— 








The Women’s Marching Club is becom- 
ing a feature of the Republican campaign 
in some localities. ‘The Women’s Repub- 
lican Club, of Warsaw, Pa., recently vis- 
ited Major McKinley. The women marched 
at the head of a delegation of nine car- 
loads of people. When Portage County 
(O.) sent a delegation of 1,600 to Canton 
the other day, three marching clubs, com- 
posed entirely of women, went along. 
In the drizzling rain they marched, says 
the press dispatches, with flags flying and 
bands playing, through the streets of 
Canton toward Major McKinley’s resi- 
dence. 


-_-—-— — 


CONNECTICUT ANNUAL MEETING. 
The Connecticut W. S. A. held its an- 
nual convention in Hartford, Wednesday, 
Oct. 7, day and evening. Mrs. Isabella 
Beecher Hooker presided. Delegates were 
present from all the clubs of the State, 


' and an interesting and helpful conference 


closed the twenty-sixth year of the soci- 
ety’s existence. 

After the appointment of the several 
committees for the day, Mrs. Hooker 
briefly welcomed the delegates and friends 
present, and Mrs. Elizabeth D. Bacon, 
president of the Hartford Equal Rights 
Club, added a few words in behalf of the 
club which entertained the convention. 

The county vice-presidents reporting 
were Mrs. Ella G. Brooks, of Southington, 
for Hartford Co.; Mrs. Abby B. Sheldon, 
of New Haven, for New Haven Co.; Mrs. 
Ella S. Bennett, of Willimantic, for Wind- 
ham Co.; Mrs. Annie C. 8S. Fenner, for 
New London Co, 

Mrs. Bennett stated that 947 women in 
her county paid taxes on $1,426,849. 

Mrs. Fenner had secured the list of tax- 
paying women in five towns of her county, 
viz.: Colchester, East Lyme, Norwich, 
Stonington and Sprague. She found 
women paying taxes on $2,840,404, 

Mrs. Sheldon reported good work done 
in ‘the recent school election in New Haven 
by the Woman's School Suffrage Club, of 
which Mrs. Mary Moody, M. D., is presi- 
dent; Mrs. Abby B. Sheldun and Mrs. 
Alexander Troup, vice-presidents; Mrs. 
Fred R. Honey, secretary, and Miss Re- 
becca D. Beech, treasurer. 

The election resulted in the reélection 
of the old officers: Isabella Beecher 
Hooker, president; Elizabeth D. Bacon, 
vice - president - at-large; Frances Ellen 
Burr, recording secretary; Ella B. Ken- 
drick, corresponding secretary; Mary J. 
Rogers, treasurer; Addie 8S. Hale and 
Elizabeth J. Warren, auditors. The 
county vice-presidents are Ella G. Brooks, 
Hartford Co.; Ella S. Bennett, Windham 
Co.; Abby B. Sheldon, New Haven Co.; 
Annie C, S. Fenner, New London Co.; 
Jane S. Koons, Tolland Co.; Mary C. 
Hickox, Litchfield Co. Middlesex Co. 
and Fairfield Co. vice-presidents are to be 
appointed by the Executive Committee. 

The delegates to the National American 
Annual Meeting are Josephine M. Bissell, 
Addie 8S. Hale, Elizabeth D. Bacon, 
Frances Ellen Burr, Annie T. Rotter and 
Ella B. Kendrick. 

Mrs. Cornelia B. Forbes, president of 
the Connecticut W. C. T. U., attended the 
convention as a fraternal delegate. She 
spoke briefly, emphasizing the fact that 
the two great woman’s organizations of 
the State were working together cordially 
and effectively. 

Miss Pauline Phelps, a bright young 





woman of Simsbury, read an original 
sketch which was heartily applauded. 

In the evening Rabbi Blaustein, of 
Providence, delivered an address on the 
Women of Russia, especially alluding to 
their connection with the Nihilist move- 
ment. The Rabbi gave an admirable 
address and was warmly applauded. 

Mrs. Hooker spoke on the “Duty of 
Women to their Country.’’ She spoke 
with her old-time wit and sarcasm. Her 
words were an inspiration to the old 
workers, and a revelation to the new ones 
in the ranks. 

Mrs. Neil Stalker sang several solos, 
during the evening meeting, accompanied 
on the organ by Prof. Phelps. The music 
added much to the pleasure of the even- 
ing. 

The Hartford Equal Rights Club enter- 
tained the delegates, serving dinner and 
supper to all present. Miss Hannah Bab- 
cock, of Stonington, member of the Na- 
tional Executive Committee for Connect- 
icut, presided during the election of offi- 
cers. She charmed all present by her 
skill and courtesy. Some of the brightest 
women of the State were present as mem- 
bers of the convention. Their reports of 
progress show that suffrage sentiment is 
increasing in the State, that women are 
thinking and studying, and when the time 
comes, as it surely will, that women ex- 
press themselves at the ballot-box on all 
the issues of the hour, they will vote wil- 
lingly and intelligently. E. B. K. 


-_—- — 


HOUSE HELP AND FARM HELP. 


While the European powers are making 
up their minds whether or not to let all 
the remaining Christians in Turkey be 
massacred, it is imperative that those who 
have escaped shc uld be provided for. A 
number are already here, and more are 


| constantly arriving. 


As it is hard to get help on a farm, and 
especially hard to get good help in the 
kitchen, here is a chance for farmers and 
housekeepers to benefit themselves and a 
refugee at the same time. Any farmer 
willing to employ an Armenian on his 
farm, or any woman willing to employ an 
Armenian man to cook and help about the 
house, is invited to communicate with 
me. 

A number of requests have been re- 
ceived for Armenian girls to do house- 
work. Very few women succeed in mak- 
ing their escape. The refugees are almost 
all men. But, in Constantinople, the cooks 
are Armenian men, They are, of course, 
ignorant-of American cookery, but they 
are intelligent and quick to learn. Here 
is a rare chance to fill the ‘aching void’’ 
that has become chronic in American 
kitchens, espec ally in the country. 

Editors will confer a favor by copying 
this notice. 

ALICE STONE BLACKWELL, 

Dorchester, Mass. 


so —- —- 


MISS WILLARD AT MARSEILLES. 


Mi-:s Frances E. Willard sails for the 
United States to-day. She delayed her 
departure for a fortnight, in order to re- 
lieve the Armenian refugees at Marseilles, 
whom she and Lady Henry Somerset found 
in great destitution. A letter from Miss 
Willard, dated from Marseilles on Sept. 
24, says: 

**As I stand in the Refuge—a great hos- 
pital building granted us free by the Gov- 
ernment—surrounded by the dark-faced, 
half-clad crowd of Armenian porters, bar- 
bers, bank clerks, students, women, chil- 
dren and babies, all and each of them an 
embodied need, it seems as if life had 
opened a new world. As I look down 
into the court, and see stalwart men wash- 
ing clothes in stone troughs for the women 
and children, and hanging them up to 
dry on clothes-lines that thread the space 
almost as closely as a spider's web; see 
this lovely Southern sunlight falling on 
these men through the bright, beautiful 
plane-trees to which the ropes are tied, 
and think why they are there on their 
knees, washing out ragged garments, my 
heart is deeply stirred. They have been 
driven from their homes and reduced to 
penury, because they stood true to our 
Christian faith. That is their crime; and 
for two mortal years ‘the Christian Pow- 
ers’ have let all this go on! 

‘*La Charité is a huge hospital, covering 
an entire square, and has stood here in 
Marseilles for the comfort of the needy 
during several centuries. Longer ago 
than I can tell, a good man tended the 
sick within these walls during a terrible 
visitation of plague, and died himself of 
that disease. His statue stands hard by, 


a beautiful face and kind hands out- 
stretched. He is looking toward the blue 
sea which is in sight of the hospital, and 
above it is a sky as blue. The hospital 
has two stories of large arched corridors, 
and reminds one of Italy. One side of this 
quadrangle is given up to the refugees. 
Here the Armenians, about three hundred 
in number, are housed in great unfur- 
nished rooms. They have themselves as- 
signed each room to the refugees from 
some particular city, as Bitlis, Erzeroum, 
Sivas, Cwsarea; and they have appointed 
a man among themselves as leader to each 
separate group. There is not a chair or 
table in the place, but this is no depriva- 
tion to the Armenians, who prefer to take 
their food sitting on the floor. One of 
the larger rooms has been fitted up for 
the families. Some of these have brought 
rugs wherewith to make themselves and 
their little ones comparatively comfort- 
able; for all we have secured mattresess 
and rugs. This room contains not more 
than thirty persons. The Refuge is chiefly 
given over to men whose families lived in 
the provinces, while they themselves 
worked in Constantinople for the sup- 
port of those at home. When the mas- 
sacre occurred, they literaly ‘took to 
the water,’ concealing themselves and get- 
ting on board of friendly ships to make 
for this port.” 

In a letter to the Union Signal, Miss 
Willard says: 

It looked curious enough (and so good!) 
to see Lady Henry standing up in the 
midst and measuring off the number of 
| yards necessary to make a woman’s dress, 
while I told out the thread and needles to 
sew it. Then the men said if we would 
give them some of that same cloth they 
could make themselves shirts, so we meas- 
ured off material for them, too; and for 
the first time their sad faces brightened, 
and as we left there was no end of smil- 
ing, laughter and chatter in the great 
dreary rooms of the big hospital wing. 

A private letter, dated Oct. 1, from Anna 
Gordon, who remained in England, says 
of Miss Willard: ‘It has seemed to put 
new life and vigor into her to lend a hand 
in this crisis, and the reports about her 
health are most cheering.”’ 





-_- 


RECEPTION TO CLARA BARTON. 





Miss Clara Barton, president of the 
American Red Cross, was given a reception 
at the Shoreham Hotel, Washington, D.C., 
Oct. 8. The chief decorations of the par- 
lors were the flags of all nations, and the 


principal countries of the world. Miss 
Barton was assisted in receiving by Dr. 
Julius Hubbell, field agent of the Red 
Cross, and by Mr. A. M. Wistar and Mr. 
George H. Pullman, who accompanied her 
to Armenia, : ’ 

At the banquet, covers were laid for one 
hundred, on tables formed to represent 
six large crosses of white with red stripes, 
like the emblem of the Red Cross Society. 

The speakers were B. H. Warner, for 
the citizens of Washington; Mrs. Sara 
Spencer, on behalf of personal friends; 
Commissioner Ross, for the District of 
Columbia: Mrs. John A. Logan, on behalf 
of wives, mothers and daughters of sol- 
diers; Mrs. M. B. Platt, for the W. C. T. U. 
of the district; Captain Huntoon (instead 
of Major McElroy), for the G, A. R.; Mrs. 
Ellen Spencer Mussey, for women attor- 
neys: Colonel Thomas Wilson, for the 
Loyal Legion; Mrs. Ruth G, D. Havens, 
for the -cademy of Forty; Mrs. Sara D. 
LaFetra, for the World’s W. C. T. U.; and 
Mrs. Fannie Pomeroy, for the Legion of 
Loyal Women. Secretary of the Navy 
Herbert, who was among the guests, eulo- 
gized Miss Barton’s work in organizing 
the Red Cross so that it would exist as 
long as the Government. Miss Barton, in 
returning he thanks, said: 

Friends—If you ask of our mission, 
what we found and what we left, there is 
really but this to say: We found want, 
desolation and suffering, and relieved 
them so far as we were able. In spite of 
all, these are still there, and they have 
grown since. Winter is approaching, and 
unless the open hands of charity, not of 
this country alone, but of all civilized 
countries, be reached out to them, and 
access be secured, hunger and cold will 
gather the victims in by the tens of thou- 
sands, and bury them like the falling 
leaves beneath the snow. 

George H. Polk, financial secretary of 
the society, denied that the Sultan of 
Turkey had conferred a decoration upon 
Miss Barton, as had been reported. Miss 
Barton had never even spoken to the 
Sultan. Letters of regret were read from 
Secretary Olney, Postmaster-General Wil- 
son, Secretary Morton, Secretary Francis, 
General Greeley and many others. 





CONCERNING WOMEN. 

Mrs. MAry SEyMour Howe tt, of New 
York, has given few lectures this year, on 
account of continued ill health. She is 
improving under the care of skilful 
physicians, and hopes to recovery entirely. 


Mrs. L. M. N. STEVENS has been elected 
president of the Maine W. C. T. U. for the 
nineteenth time, and without a dissenting 
vote. Inall the years that she has served, 
there have been but two votes cast for any 
other candidate. 


| Mrs. M. S. StepHeNs, of San Diego, 


won the first prize, $25, and Mrs. K. R. 
ANDERSON, of San Francisco, won the 
second, $15; these being two of the three 
prizes recently offered by the San Fran- 





orchestra played the national airs of the | 


cisco Examiner for ‘*The best ten reasons 
why California would be benefited by free 
silver coinage.” 

Mrs. D. H. MaArsn, of Groton, N Y., 
| has been elected president of the First 
| National Bank of that city, to fill the 
vacancy caused by the death of her hus- 
band. Mrs. Marsh has been one of the 
| stockholders and directors. The office of 
| bank president has never before been held 
' by a woman in that part of the country. 


Mrs. CAROLINE B. BUELL, of East 
Hampton, Conn., well-known as the corre- 
| sponding secretary for thirteen years of 
| the National W. C. T. U., was given a 
license to preach the gospel by the Life 
and Advent Union at its recent annual 
meeting. The offer was entirely unex- 
pected by Mrs. Buell, but will not be 
declined.’ . 





| Mrs. H. M. Tracy CurLer, one of the 
pioneer suffragists, who has lately passed 
away, left her reminiscences in manu- 
script. These have been published in the 
WoMAN’sS JOURNAL in successive chap- 
ters, and are concluded this week. Every 
suffragist in Ohio and Illinois ought to 
send twenty-five cents for an extra set of 
the five numbers of the Woman’s Jour- 
NAL containing Mrs. Cutler’s graphic de- 
scriptions of the very early work for equal 
rights in those States. Mrs, Cutler was a 
co-worker with ‘‘Aunt Fanny’? Gage, Dr. 
Mary F. Thomas and the other wise 
and brave women whose bleeding feet 
smoothed the path for those coming after. 
The younger generation of women know 
far too little about the pioneers. 


Miss ANNA Enior TicKNorR, who has 
lately died at Newport, R. I., was a daugh- 
ter of George Ticknor, the historian. She 
| was known, not only in Boston, her native 
city, but every part of the country, through 
the Society for Home Study, which she 
established more than twenty-five years 
ago. Sheinherited a love of study and of 
books from her father, and her last years 
were devoted almost entirely to this plan 
for encouraging young people who were 
unable to take a college education, to make 
the most of their opportunities and spare 
moments athome. She was also appointed 
one of a commission to superintend the 
disposal of a State fund for establishing 
public libraries in cities and towns where 
there were none. 


Mrs. Ormiston CHANT, of London, 
was a delegate from the World’s W. C. 
T. U. to the National Council of Women 
lately held at Berlin. In her address she 
expressed her regret at being unable to 
speak German. Mrs. Chant said: ‘‘I have 
hitherto been so busy trying to live the 
four lives of mother, minister, house- 
keeper and writer in one, that I have not 
had time to venture a fifth as a linguist. I 
began to learn German only a month ago, 
and though it takes but an hour to learn 
to love, it takes a life-time to learn to 
speak it.’’? Mrs. Chant presented greetings 
from the first president of the Interna- 
tional Council of Women, Mrs. Faweett, 
and paid a high tribute to her, to the 
American women who organized the first 
International Congress of Women at 
Washington, D. C., in 1888, and to Frances 
Willard. Of Lady Henry Somerset Mrs. 
Chant said: “Belonging to the high 
ancestral nobility of our country, she has 
consecrated her rank, wealth and social 
influence to the great work of uplifting 
the ethical standard of her day and coun- 
try. One of our finest speakers, intellect- 
ually in the front rank as a thinker, her 
beautiful life in private is a shining track 
marked out by generous acts of pity and 
womanly succour of the victims of cruelty 
and sin. With ‘‘ Noblesse oblige’ for her 
motto, she has done what the English 
aristocracy ought to have done centuries 
ago; and of her it shall be said in days to 





come, “The blessing of him that was 
ready to perish came upon her.” 
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COLLEGE WOMEN. 

Miss Mary Eliza Parker, of Gardner, 
Mass., has won the prize offered last year 
for the best essay on ‘‘The Correlation of 
Music with other Branches in the School 
Curriculum,” and her essay was read at a 
session of the American Institute at 
Brown University, July 28. Miss Parker 
was graduated from Wellesley College in 
the musical and classical course in 1888. 
She was then elected teacher of languages 
in the Gardner High School. While there 
she became interested in the teaching of 
music, under the supervision of Emory P. 
Russell, and she showed such special 
talent for this kind of teaching that she 
was induced by Mr. Russell to fit herself 
for a special instructor in music. She 
then studied with him at Somerville, sub- 
sequently attending the American Insti- 
tute of Normal Methods, and was gradu- 
ated at Poughkeepsie in 1893. She is 
now at Altoona, Pa., as supervisor of 
music, 

For the first time a dean has been ap- 
pointed for the Woman's College of Colby 
University, Waterville, Me. The trustees 
have chosen Miss Mary Anna Sawtelle. 
She was graduated from the University of 
Michigan, with the degree of Bachelor of 
Philosophy. For seven years she was 
instructor in French and English in Kala- 
mazoo College. From 1892 to 1895 she 
was preceptress of the Coburn Classical 
Institute, Waterville, and she spent the 
last academic year in Paris, studying 
French literature at the Sorbonne. 

Miss Olivia S. Clemens, eldest daughter 
of ‘‘Mark Twain” (Mr. Samuel L. Clemens) 
who died in Hartford, Conn., last August, 
was a graduate of Bryn Mawr College. 
She was known to her friends as a rare 
and beautiful girl of remarkable intel- 
lectual gifts. She had fine dramatic 
talent, and her writings showed marked 
ability. But, more than all else, she had 
the gift of song. She studied music in 
Paris, under Marchesi, but ill health led 
her to return to America last year. Her 
voice had become strong, and full of 
dramatic force. 

A number of changes are made this 
year in the faculty of Wellesley College. 
Miss Mary A. Wilcox, professor of 
zoblogy, and Miss Sarah F. Whiting, pro- 
fessor of physics, are abroad, on Sabbati- 
cal leave of absence. Miss EllaG. Wilcox, 
instructor in English, is also abroad fora 
year of rest and study. Miss Margaret P. 
Sherwood, instructor in literature, and 
the generally acknowledged author of 
‘“‘An Experiment in Altruism,’ will be 
absent this year. Miss Mary Adams Cur- 
rier, professor of elocution for a long term 
of service, resigned last June. Miss 
Currier has done efficient work in pro- 
moting the interests of her department, 
and it was mainly through her efforts that 
the Monroe reading fund was established. 
Miss Elizabeth H. Denio, professor of the 
history of art since the early days of the 
college, has also severed her connection 
with the institution, and expects to spend 
two or three years travelling in Europe. 
Miss Helen A. Merrill, instructor in math- 
ematics, is studying this year in Chicago 
University. Miss Anna Beinhorn has re- 
tired from her position as instructor in 
the German department, and will open a 
pension at her home in Brunswick, Ger- 
many. Mlle. Héléne J. Roth, of the 
French department last year, entered this 
fall upon the faculty of Bradford Acad- 
emy. Prof. Katherine Coman has once 
more taken her place at the head of the 
department of history. Miss Margaret 
Muller has been el-cted to the associate 
professorship of German, and Miss Mar 
garet E. Maltby, the first woman to re- 
ceive a degree for work in physics at a 
German university, has returned from her 
two years at Gottingen, and will assume 
charge of the physics department during 
the absence of Prof. Sarah F. Whiting. 
The officers of the college remain this 
year as last, with few exceptions. Presi- 
dent Irvine, refreshed by a summer spent 
in sunny France, has returned to guide 
the college machinery. Dean Margaret E. 
Stratton passed the summer months in 
California. George Gould has _ been 
elected cashier of the college, left vacant 
by the resignation of Mrs. C. A. Ransom. 
Miss Evelyn B. Sherrard, B. A., will fill 
Miss Whittemore’s place at College Hall 
as a resident health officer, and will also 
assume the charge of the required work 
in physiology during the absence abroad 
of Prof. M. A. Wilcox. 

It is sometimes asked, ‘‘Do college girls 
marry?” They do, and they take an 
interest in kindred matters in advance of 
their own affaire de ceur. In this city, 
on Oct. 1, Miss Grace Mabel Coleman was 
united in marriage to a successful business 
man of Boston, Mr. H. N. Lathrop. Miss 
Coleman was one of the first class that 
graduated from Radcliffe College under 
its new name. Her maid of honor, Miss 
Emma O. Nichols, was a classmate at 
Radcliffe. One of the bridesmaids, Miss 
Minnie M. Pickering, was a graduate of 
Smith, another, Miss Edna L. Bourne, is 
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in this year’s graduating class at Rad- 
cliffe, and a third, Miss Mary Carvill, is 
an undergraduate of Tufts College. 

F. M. A. 
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STATE CORRESPONDENCE. | 


NEBRASKA NOTES. 





Editors Woman s Journal: 

Miss Jennie Crawford has been ap- 
pointed postmaster at Garrison. 

Sunday, Sept. 20, was ‘‘Woman’s Day’’ 
at Beth-Eden Baptist Church in Omaha. 

There were four women delegates to 
the National Swedish Baptist General 
Conference recently in session in Omaha, 
viz.: Mrs. Peterson, of Minnesota, Miss 
Emma Egbert, of Nebraska, Mrs. Jane 
Eklund, and Miss Sophia Johnson. 

Several Mary Bryan clubs and at least | 
one Ida}McKinley club have been organ- 
ized in the State. 

Nebraska women have opinions, even if 
their opinions will not be counted on elec- 
tion day. VioLA KAUFMAN. 

812 N. 18th Street, Omaha, Neb. 
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KANSAS. 


OLATHE, KAN., Oct, 1, 1896. 
Editors Woman’s Journal: 

Your interesting journal endeavors to 
give reports of the work done by the 
women of the country outside of the 
usual routine of housework and mother- 
hood, Mary G. Ernst, of Olathe, is not 
only a number-one free-speech and wo- 
man’s rights advocate, but also a good 
housekeeper and home-maker. She is 
president of Branch 38, of the Labor Ex- 
change at this place, and is doing a won- 
derful amount of good work in securing 
employment ‘for the idle, and _better- 
ing the conditions of the laboring classes. 
Her extemporaneous speech never fails to 
move her audience. Her local society has 
lately built a large custom mill, mostly 
the result of employing those who would 
have otherwise been idle. Her efforts 
are sure to be recorded among the best 
results of American progress in the early 
future, if she continues to develop on 
these lines. Her work is for the greatest 
good of the greatest number. F. L. 





-_--- 


CALIFORNIA NOTES. 


Encouraging reports keep coming from 
California concerning the suffrage cam- 
paign. Rev. Anna H. Shaw has recently 
addressed large assemblies at Ukiah, Santa 
Rosa, and elsewhere. At Visala, Tulare 
County, a great meeting was held with 
Miss Anthony and Mrs, Chapman-Catt as 
speakers. Tulare County is reported as 
solid for the amendment. Every news- 
paper in the county is advocating it. The 
woman suffrage campaign opened in Yolo 
County with a rally and mass-meeting in 
Woodland, under the auspices of the 
W.C. T. U. At least 1,200 people were 
present. Dr. H. D. Lawhead presided, and 
introduced Mrs. Chapman-Catt as the 
speaker of the evening. A debate was 
held at Orange, A. Meacham speaking 
against the amendment and Mrs. C. A. 
Park, also of Orange, for it. The women 
of Orange County have eight political 
equality clubs and a county organization. 
A new speaker has been added to the 
force in the field, Mrs. Ellen H. Button, of 
Petaluma, who is cordially endorsed by 
her home suffrage club. Mrs, Button has 
been speaking in Napa and Sonoma Coun- 
The Political Equality Club of Oak- 
land, of which Mrs. 8. C. Borland is presi- 
dent, is doing effective work by sending 
out suffrage literature to the mining 
camps. 


ties. 








FOR ARMENIAN SCHOOLS. 





The following appeal has been addressed 
by the clerk of the First Congregational 
Church of Marash, Turkey, to Mr. M. H. 
Gulesian of this city, and through him to 
all who are interested: 

Mr. Moses GULESIAN: 

Dear Brother: We believe that you are 
aware of the terrible experiences our 
church, and the whole city, have under- 
gone since last November. 

We thank God for what there is left. 
His will be done. Even in this condition 
we find some consolation. God has not 
wholly abandoned his Church in such a 
direful time. Although the church was 
closed for a season, we now have the 
privilege of meeting again in the house of 
God, and of praising and glorifying our 
Saviour. 

Those terrible days of great calamity 
have passed, but their effects are still 
upon us. Many of our rich and generous 





people were massacred, and those who 
survive have lost everything, so that we 
are totally unable to carry on the work of 
our church and schools, unless our friends 
abroad will help us. We have repaired our 
schools and incurred a debt of $250. In 
addition we must increase the number of 
our schools this coming fall, because there 
will be a larger number of pupils to attend 
this winter than ever before, as so many 
children were left fatherless and mother- 
less by the massacres, and have no one to 
look after them. Widows and orphans 
have greatly increased in number, and 
they must be helped by us constantly, or 
suffer greatly. The poor have increased 
in number beyond imagination, and they 
must be cared for. We feel that we must 
keep our school open this winter at least, 
so as to give a shelter to these needy ones. 
Moreover, all the girls and boys who are 
to attend the Girls’ College and the Acad- 
emy at home and the college at Aintab 
need assistance. It is easy to see that all 
these things cause a heavy burden to rest 
upon the shoulders of the people of this 
church, who are already utterly unable to 
do anything. 

Therefore we are obliged to make an 
earnest appeal to all the children of the 
church who are abroad, asking their 
material assistance, and by this letter we 
would like to call your attention to the 
consideration of our situation, and we do 
hope that you will do all you can to inter- 
est our dear brethren in America toextend 


a helping hand to us in our time of great | 


distress and misery, thus obeying the 
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follows active opposition to truth. The 
chapel was well filled with a select au- 
dience, comprising much of the best liter- 
ary talent of the town. ‘The rooms were 
tastefully decorated with flowers by Mrs. 
Prevear and Mrs. Chase, yellow, the suf- 
frage color, predominating. An informal 
reception was held from 6 to 6.30, at the 
expiration of which time Rev. Mr. Bodge 
entered the dining-room, doing the honors 
of escort to Mrs. Hall. Seated around the 
tables, beside the various members of the 
Suffrage League, were their invited guests, 
comprising a greater part of our clergymen 
with their wives, together with many other 


| well-known citizens. They were served by J 


the Misses Alice Foster, Alice Rockwell, 





Grace Burrage and Harriet Whitney. Ata 
few minutes past eight o'clock the presi- 


| dent of the League, Mrs. Yeaw, presented 


| 





commandment of our Saviour to remem- | 


ber the poor and the widows and orphans; 
caring for their needs, and faithfully 
assisting each other, and bearing our 
mutual burdens; and thus we shall be 
able to carry on the good work He has 
committed into our hands. 
Yours sincerely, 
HaGcorp BouLGouoo, 

Clerk of the First Cong. Ch. of Marash, Turkey. 

It would bea good work, and a practi- 
cal form of relief, to help keep open the 
schools for the children of Marash. Sub- 
scriptions for that purpose may be sent 
to this office, and will be forwarded. 

As H Bs 
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MASSACHUSETTS CLUBS AND LEAGUES. 





City Point.— The meetings of the 
League were resumed on the evening of 
Sept. 22, when the annual meeting was 
held at the residence of Mr. and Mrs. John 
W. Newcomb. The annual reports showed 
a most gratifying increase in membership, 
and an excellent financial condition. The 
following officers were chosen: President, 
Mrs. M. H. A. Evans; vice-president, 
Mrs. G. H. Watson; secretary, Mrs. S. E. 


Young; treasurer, Mrs. F. Snow. Execu- 
tive committee: chairman, Mrs. E. S. 


Boland, Mrs. William T. Eaton, Mrs. Har- 
rison L, Evans, Mrs. George Lawley, Mrs. 
C. M. Bryan. Members of standing com- 
mittees were elected as follows: Member- 
ship Committee—Mrs. G. Barker, Mrs. 
William Locke, Mrs. J. W. Newcomb. 
News Item Committee, Mrs. F. E. Tuttle. 
Refreshment Committee: Mrs. George 
Lawley, Mrs. William T. Eaton, Mrs. F, J. 
Ryder. Mrs. G. H. Watson was appointed 
to represent the City Point League upon 
the Executive Committee of the State 
Suffrage Association. Plans for raising 
money for the State Association were dis- 
cussed. It was decided to adopt the 
method known as the ‘‘Merry Go Round,” 
and Mrs. Albert Tuttle was given charge 
of the matter. Ice-cream and cake were 
served, and an hour of social intercourse 





concluded the meeting. E. F. B. 
West Newron.—-The League, at its 


opening meeting for the season, adopted 
the following resolutions: 


Resolved, That in the death of Mrs. Abby 
E. Davis the city of Newton has lost one of 
its noblest women. Her firmness of charac- 
ter and kindliness of disposition were so 
evenly blended that she made lasting friends 
of all who came in contact with her, itmpress- 
ing them with the sense of her power. Too 
modest ever to force her merits upon the 
attention of others, she still impressed them 
aS possessing unusual attainments, and it 
was such qualities that made her personality 
so attractive and her friendship so inval- 
uable. The calm aspect of her countenance 
retlected the character of the soul within. 
The suffrage cause has lost one of its most 
energetic workers, and the Newton League 
a loyal and much valued officer. 

Resolved, Keenly feeling and deeply de- 
ploring as we do the irreparable loss we have 
sustained through her death, we in this hour 
of mutual bereavement extend to the sorrow- 
ing husband our heartfelt sympathy and 
condolence. 

Resolved, That, as a mark of respect to her 
memory, we record these resolutions on our 
books, and send a copy to the bereaved 
husband. 


LEOMINSTER.—A very successful lecture 
was given by Mrs. Florence Howe Hall 
under the auspices of the League. The 
local paper says, in part: Could the ‘‘Man 
Suffrage Association’ of Boston have 
looked in upon the brilliant and intel- 
lectual gathering at the Orthodox chapel 
last Friday evening, they would not have 
thought the cause of woman suffrage was 
dead, after all their efforts to kill it, but 
rather that it was more alive and had re- 
ceived an impetus, a result which always 





thespeakerinafew well-chosen words. Mrs. 
Hall then proceeded to give her lecture, 
which was very scholarly and held the | 
attention of the audience to its close. Her | 
subject, ‘The Eternal Womanly,” was 
taken from Geethe’s Faust, and she went 
on to tell us in her charming way that 
whatever position a woman might fill, the 
womanliness implanted in her would never 
be eliminated from her nature. 
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DRAMA. 


THE 


CASTLE SQUARE.—The managers could 
hardly ask for a more emphatic endorse- 
ment of their attractions than has been 
given by the public this last week. ‘The 
Bohemian Girl’ has been given eight 
times before audiences limited only by 
the capacity of the house. For the com- 
ing week Genee’s ‘‘Royal Middy” is an- 
nounced, The libretto is taken from a 
French melodrama by Bayard and Duma- 
noir, <A transation of the melodrama 
was adapted as an operetta by F. Zell, 
and given at Vienna in 1879. Mr. Gustave 
Lagye re-translated the title ‘Le Cadet 
de Marine.”’ Augustine Daly bought the 
American rights to the work and brought 
it out in New York in spectacular style 
in 1880. The English version by Fred 
Williams is the one used here. The scene 
is laid in Lisbon two centuries ago. The 
plot concerns the Parisian actress, Fan- 
chette, who, having once enjoyed the 
friendship of Lon Lamberto, secretly 
married to the Queen of Spain, comes to 
Lisbon to renew her acquaintance with 
him, not knowing of his marriage. She 
arrives at Don Lamberto’s residence just 
as he is expecting the Queen. To avoid 
awkward explanations, Fanchette dis 
guises herself as a member of the corps of 
Midshipmen of the Royal Navy, com- 
manded by Don Lamberto. When Fan- 
chette re-appears in her disguise, Lam- 
berto and the Queen are dining, and the 
trio are surprised by the entrance of Don 
Domingos, the master of court ceremon- 
ies. Upon this situation the librettist 
has built up interesting and amusing 
scenes and incidents, all of which termi- 
nate in the usual happy fashion. Don 
Lamberto is Edgar Temple; Don Januario, 
J. K. Murray; Don Noberto, W. H. Clarke; 
Don Domingo, Lindsey Morrison and 
Stanley Felch; Mungo, Oscar Girard; 
Marie, Queen of Spain, Laura Millard; 
Fanchette, the actress, Clara Lane; Donna 
Antonia, Rose Leighton. ‘The Chimes 
of Normandy” will follow the ‘Royal 
Middy.”’ 





BowDOILN SQUARE. — Daniel Sully will pre- 
sent his successful play, ‘*The Millionaire,” 
at the Bowdoin Square Theatre for one 
week, commencing Monday, October 12. 
Mr. Sully is a vigorous and manly actor, 
agreeably free from mannerisms and stage 
affectation. ‘'The Millionaire” is a play 
of marked dramatic possibilities, with a 
story that sustains its interest to the end. 
It is not lacking in realism, the railroad 
building scene being particularly lifelike, 
while the driving of the ‘Golden Spike” 
creates unbounded enthusiasm. ‘ The 
Millionaire’’ will excite critical enthusi- 
asm, and has many excellencies. It aims 
to present a moral hero drawn from life, 
without any extraneous theatric nonsense, 
It is the story of an [rishman, proud to be 
an American, and who has a healthy sense 
of the heroism of labor and the honor of 
doing his duty. The play has an ethical 
and literary value. Mr. Sully, as O’Brien, 
the railroad contractor, presents a manly, 
unpretentious type of Lrishman in contra- 
distinction to the worn-out stage type, and 
he plays the personage with simple 
sincerity. 








LOW RATES TO THE WHITE MOUNTAINS. 


A surprisingly large number of people 
are taking advantage of the low rates 
which the Boston & Maine Railroad is 
giving to mountain resorts, and many are 
the delights which surround these trips, 
for not only are there numerous points, 
including Fabyans, Intervale, Lancaster, 
Profile House, the Summit, the Flume, the 
Notch, which the tourist may visit, but 
the mountain foliage is fast reaching that 
condition of beauty which is most pleas- 
ing to the eye. 

‘These reduced rate excursion tickets 
are on sale at all of the principal stations 
on the System, and the limits placed upon 
them permit of the privilege of prolong- 
ing the mountain visit until Oct. 10, and a 
stop-over is granted at stations north of 
Plymouth or North Conway. 

Side trip tickets to the various principal 
mountain points can be obtained at Bethle- 
hem Junction and Fabyans at reduced 
rates, and the mountain hotels will like- 
wise give reduced rates to holders of ex- 
cursion tickets. 

Inquire at ticket offices or at the Boston 
City Ticket Office, 322 Washington Street, 
for information regarding these trips. 
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Hoop’s SARSAPARILLA purifies the 
blood, overcomes that tired feeling, creates 
an appetite, and gives refreshing sleep. 





DEAFNESS CANNOT BE CURED 





by local applications, as they cannot reach 
the diseased portion of the ear. There is 
only one way to cure deafness, and that 
is by constitutional remedies. Deafness is 
caused by an inflamed condition of the 
mucous lining of the Eustachian Tube, 
When this tube gets inflamed you havea 
rumbling sound or imperfect hearing, and 
when it is entirely closed deafness is the 
result, and unless the inflammation can 
be taken out and this tube restored to its 
normal condition, hearing will be de- 
stroyed forever; nine cases out of ten are 
caused by catarrh, which is nothing but 
an inflamed condition of the mucous 
surfaces. 

We will give One Hundred Dollars for 
any case of Deafness (caused by catarrh) 


| that cannot be cured by Hall’s Catarrh 


Cure. Send for circulars, free. 

F, J. Curnty & Co., Toledo, O. 
Sold by Druggists, 75c. 

Hall’s Family Pills are the best. 





School of Expression. 
ART, LITERATURE, ORATORY. 


Special courses in various subjects, one to ten 
hours a week, in Literature (Mr. Oscar Fay Adams), 
Dramatic Training (Mr. Wm. Seymour), Vocal 
Training, Vocal Expression. Pastor’s Class, Mon- 
days at 12. Saturdays for Teachers. The School 
 ublishes an artistic quarterly, * Expression,” $1.00; 
Province of Expression, $2.00. Lessons in Vocal 
Expression, $1.25; Imagination and Dramatic In- 
stinct, new book, $1.50. Catalogues and circulars 
free. Address, 


S. S. CURRY, Ph. D., 
458 Boylston Street, Boston. 
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KNITTED TABLE PADDING 





Is a necessary part of every well-appointed 
dining service. 
WE GUARANTEE 
It to wash and retain its original soft- 
ness, not hardening, as felt and other 
cheap substitutes do. 


WA SHINGTON, D. C., JAN. 25, 1894 
KNITTED MATTRESS Co., 
Canton Junction, Mass.: 

Gentlemen—In reply to your letter, we 
would say we have sold your Knitted 
Padding for several years, and can only 
speak of itin the highest terms. It is used 
by our best trade, and after once using 
they do not care for the old kind. 

In the Hotels and Institutions where we 
have placed it, we are assured, in every in- 
stance, that it has given satisfaction. 

Yours very truly, 
Woopwarp & LorHurop. 
INSIST on having ‘‘ Knitted Table Padding. 


,Atall the leading dry goods houses. 
Writeus forsamples and catalogue. 


KNITTED TMATTRESS CO., 


Canton Junction, Mass. 




















MISS Ii. F. FISK, 
44 Temple Place, 
Is showing this week a line of 
French Flannel 


Shirt Waists 


in all the prevailing colors, suit- 
able for Autumn wear. 


™ hine sizbit Cured in 16 
OPIUM to uedays. No till cured. 
Dr. J. Stephc~s. on. & 


C. H. Simonds & Co., Printers, 297 Congress Street 
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